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A SURPRISE 


HERE is a big surprise in store for every reader 
of The Writer’s Digest and every one inter- 
ested in writing. That surprise is the September 
issue of this rapidly growing magazine. 


It wouldn’t do to describe this Big Number as that 
would spoil the surprise, but here are a few suggestions: 


For one thing, there is to be a new cover. It is to 
be quite different from our present one and will be very 


attractive. You will like it. 


Then the magazine will appear in a new size. It is 
to be larger than it now is—a size that is very convenient 
to handle and easy to read. The new size will increase 
your enjoyment of The Writer’s Digest to a great extent. 


And last the contents. There are to be some very 
fine articles in the September issue. They will be very 
interesting—carry much instruction and information and 


be very valuable to you in your work. 


Here is something to look forward to next month. 
Why not tell your friends and give them a charice to 
enjoy this big surprise with you? 


BE SURE YOU GET THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE. 
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CONINGSBY DAWSON, NOVELIST 
AND “THE WEE MACGREGOR” 


This noted author’s first novel since the war, titled “The Kingdom Round the 
Corner,” has just come from the press and is already being hailed as one of the 
greatest romances of recent years. But while Coningsby Dawson has long been 
internationally known as a novelist, his most recent fame prior to the publication of 
this last book was gained by his work abroad, under Secretary Hoover, in behalf 
of the starving children of Central Europe. 

With the author, in the picture above, is the real reason why he took part in 
the relief campaign. The youngster’s name is MacGregor Coningsby Dawson, and 
for the first few months of his life “the Wee MacGregor” was desperately ill and 
not expected to live. Finally he recovered, and his author-father, while still work- 
ing on the novel that has just come out, immediately sailed to Europe to aid the 
youngsters there as a “thank offering” for his own child’s recovery. 

It is not illogical, under the circumstances, that the new Dawson novel, which 
was finished after its author had accomplished as much work as he could abroad, 
should be one in which encouragement and good cheer are closely interwoven with 
romance and narrowly-avoided tragedy. 
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CONINGSBY DAWSON —A GROWN-UP 
PETER PAN 


Being the story of how this latest arrival among the “best seller” novelists hammered his way through 
years of discouragement, and how he goes about writing his novels today. 


By Lee D. Brown. 


HERE are two kinds of successful 
writers. One is the type to whom 
everything seems to come naturally 
from the very start—the type that 
does “instinctive writing,” and that 
often has the high fortune to sell a 
first story. The other is the type that, 
with indomitable courage and sublime 
persistence, must drive through stage 
after stage of hard discipline and dis- 
couragement. 

The first type frequently turns out a 
finished and acceptable story with the 
first draft copy; the second sometimes 
re-writes the whole thing half a dozen 
times, and certain pivot paragraphs a 
dozen times or more. 

Which goes farthest? 
telling. But many people who have 
the urge to write become discouraged 
because they don’t realize that there 
are two types. On finding that they 
have not yet satisfied themselves with 
their third or fourth draft copy, while 
others they know or have heard of 
blithely trip through a plot with a 
single writing, they resignedly accept 
a self-imposed verdict that they have 


There’s no: 





no “flair” for it, despite their ardent 
desire, and give up. 

Yet the “ardent desire” is the shib- 
boleth—not the “flair.” 

You know, of course, that Joseph 
Hergesheimer, to name one of many, 
struggled for fourteen years before 
getting anything into print. And Knut 
Hamsun. And dozens of others. In 
fact, I believe the statistics would 
show that a great majority of those 
who have gone far, and those who 
have lasted longest, were the ones who 
had to school themselves through 
many bitter years. The others are 
likely to be too easily discouraged 
when they fail to “repeat,” and to give 
up after one or two successful stories 
have been followed by several failures, 
on the assumption that its an acci- 
dental, hit-or-miss sort of proposition 
after all. Which it is not. 

There ought to be compelling inspir- 
ation for any beginner—or for any 
person well on toward success, for all 
that—in the story of Coningsby Daw- 
son, whose first long novel since the 
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war jumped into the list of the “six 
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best sellers” the week after it was pub- 
lished, in May, and has remained one 
of the most popular of this year’s 
books ever since. Its title is “The 
Kingdom Round the Corner,” and its 
author is one of those who has to work 
tremendously hard, and who _ has 
always had to work tremendously 
hard, despite the flowing ease with 
which his romances seem to tell them- 
selves. 

If he knows you well he will confess 
that some of those flowing paragraphs 
have been laboriously — re-written 
twenty-two times, even today when his 
work is in such great demand for 
serialization, book form and movie 
adaptation. And some of those para- 
graphs, a Harvard professor has dis- 
covered, can be broken up into blank 
verse and made into splendid poetry. 
Imagine an author working over his 
phrasing until, subconsciously, he has 
written poetry in prose form! Yet 
that is exactly what Coningsby Daw- 
son (who, by the way, started his liter- 
ary career as a poet and had several 
volumes of lyric verse published be- 
fore he ever tackled his first novel) is 
still doing with each story that he 
turns out. Needless to say he cannot, 
and does not attempt to, write more 
than one novel a year; though he 
sometimes produces a few articles or 
other non-fiction material in the mean- 
time. 

The hero of this latest novel of his 
is a lovable sort of chap who is just 
discovering that youth doesn’t last for- 
ever, unless you make it do so. And 
he sets about discovering the secret, 
and imparting it to others, of making 
it do so. Like his author, he is a sort 
of grown-up Peter Pan—a man who 
recalls childhood with a charming 
vividness that is lost in the average 
memory, and who carries some of the 
open-eyed wonderment of that child- 
hood through all of his years. He has, 
too, what he calls a “ ’round the corner 
philosophy,” and in that he is again 





more like his creator than Dawson 
himself probably realized. 

According to the whimsical hero of 
the book, everything a fellow has 
wanted with a terrible longing eventu- 
ally turns up if the fellow only has the 
courage and endurance to stick it out 
long enough; the “kingdom” is always 
just around some hidden turning in 
the long road—just around the corner. 
In which you can see that a writer is 
bound to write himself into his books, 
consciously or unconsciously—for it 
could have been only with this same 
“round the corner” philosophy lurking 
in the back of his mind that the author 
himself worked on and on after he had 
first come to this country from Eng- 
land, through year after year of what 
seemed utter failure in a literary sense, 
until he finally “arrived.” He wrote 
without any encouragement worth 
mentioning, from his early teens until 
he was twenty-eight. Now he is 
thirty-nine. Poetry—criticism—fiction 
—he stabbed at all of them, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a good deal of his 
work printed, only to learn the lesson 
that so many have to learn: that get- 
ting things into print isn’t half the 
battle. The things simply weren't 
“successful” after they got into print. 

“T think it may be granted,” Dawson 
observed during a conversation at his 
home in Newark, New Jersey, a little 
while ago (and he now has one of the 
finest homes in Newark—a duplicate 
of a Scotch house that he loved when 
he was a youngster) that any man who 
ever had anything worth saying has 
first had to suffer abominably. If you 
search through literary biography you 
will find that achievement has invari- 
ably been educated by unhappiness 
and frequently attended by it all 
through life. The artist is a man of 
unsatisfied desires. Spiritual hunger 
is the power that gives him urgency. 
Because this tangible world has de- 
clared him bankrupt, he fills his 
pockets from the Eldorado of visions, 
and the most fatal thing that could 

































happen to him would be that all his 
desires should be gratified. A caged 
lion roars before meal-times. Reple- 
tion is silencing. When the gods wish 
to be kind to an author, they starve 
him to maintain his appetite.” 

After which this combination of 
poet and novelist cited some of the ill- 
ustrious cases—Balzac, always in debt 
and writing pages of pomp and passion 
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several years he had been doing a 
column of literary reviews for an Eng- 
lish newspapers. All of which 
strengthened his ambition. He admits 
that it was “the narrowness of men’s 
lives—the catching of the same train 
to town every morning for twenty 
years,” the static “lack of impatience” 
in England, and the enchantment of 
distance, that made him want to come 








CONINGSBY DAWSON’S HOME. 


This beautiful new home in Jersey City is modeled after the one in Scotland, which he greatly 


admired when a boy. 


His successes of the past few years made possible the building of this house and 


the realization of a dream cherished since his boyhood days. 


throughout the night while great twin 
hungers were gnawing in his brain— 
“to be loved and to be famous!” 
Bunyan, whose great work was in- 
spired by repentance and partly writ- 
ten in jail. And so on. 

Dawson was graduated from Ox- 
ford, and with a hundred dollars in 
his pocket, set out for America when 
he was twenty-two. He had been 
wanting to write for years—he be- 
lieves that he had begun accumulating 
copy before he could walk—and for 





to America in the first place. Subse- 
quently, it may be mentioned paren- 
thetically, his distinguished clergyman 
father, Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson, also 
moved to this country. Here is Con- 
ingsby Dawson’s first-hand story of 
what followed: 

“All that first night after landing, I 
wandered New York; I was _ too 
amazed for sleep and too lonely. I 
have been a stranger in many cities, 
but of them all New York is the most 
daunting. It has no glimpses of cot- 
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tage kindliness tucked away in its ap- 
palling spaciousness—no narrow by- 
ways where echoes patter behind like 
children, no _ tree-shadowed courts 
where flower-boxes shine and women 
sit and chatter in their doorways. 
New York is wide and high and grand, 
but there is something pitiless in its 
grandeur. There is no lisp of foot- 
steps along its pavements, its very 
street-sounds are an anvil-chant of 
strife. It rises, clad in armor of con- 
crete and girders, wading down the 
Atlantic, a Goliath among cities, while 
its head thrusts back the stars. Peo- 
ple are as dust in its quarried canyons ; 
the dignity of personality is lost in the 
all-surrounding height. It is the 
cruelest of crowded places in which to 
be solitary. 

“Within the next few days, how- 
ever, a stroke for fortune befell me 
which belongs more properly to a 
troubadour age; I met a man whose 
burning longing was to harbor an em- 
bryo Keats beneath his roof. Natur- 
ally, I volunteered for the position. 
During the next six months I wrote 
poetry in a flood, and read it to my 
patron. There was something very 
courtly in our relations, and, on his 
part, very fine. He had covetted the 
leisure to become a man of letters; 
the leisure had failed him, so he was 
giving me the chance as his proxy. 
He watched my development as eager- 
eyed as if it had been his own; finally, 
it was through his influence that my 
first volume was accepted on a royalty 
basis by the MacMillan Company. 

“T thought that I was made. Most 
authors have had that thought—and 
have had to revise it many times. He 
rendered me a further service: by con- 
siderably inflating my importance he 
obtained for me free transportation 
over all the Canadian railroads, and a 
list of introductions sufficient in num- 
ber to require a handbag for their con- 
veyance. My pilgrimage was the con- 
ception of his audacious brain. I 
found myself represented as the cor- 


respondent of half of the leading 
papers in Great Britain, and traveling 
with a view to examining conditions 
from the viewpoint of the emigrant. 
His cheerful belief that I could live up 
to the reputation he had manufactured 
for me, gave me the courage to ‘make 
good,’ and the railroads had nothing 
to complain of in the space I found for 
their publicity. 

“This escapade taught me the value 
of bluff—a new word in my vocabu- 
lary; -before coming to America I 
should have described it as ‘prophetic 
imagination.’ The result was an ex- 
hilirating excursion which brought 
me into touch with many strenuous 
modes of life. It would have been 
quite easy, once having learned the 
knack, to have continued round the 
world in luxury for nothing. The 
magic word which unlocked all doors 
was ‘publicity.’ I could write and I 
could get my articles accepted ; so long 
as there were railroads and steamship 
lines which wanted indirect advertis- 
ing, I could travel at their expense. 
This Odyssey of bluff might never 
have ended had not art intervened. I 
was at Victoria and had just received 
the offer of a passage to Japan, when 
news came that the proofs of my 
volume of poetry were in New York 
awaiting my corrections. It must 
seem almost incredible to any one but 
a writer that a reason so slight should 
have drawn me back, but I returned 
and saw the book through the press. 
Then I waited for fame to overwhelm 
me. But ‘The Worker and Other 
Poems’ brought neither fortune nor 
fame. The royalties for the first 
twelve months were about twenty dol- 
lars, which did not nearly meet the ex- 
pense of typewriting. A publisher 
urged me to turn my thoughts to novel 
writing, however, as a result of what 
he considered to be dramatic qualities 
in the poems, and I had wanted for 
some time to try my hand at fiction. 
Circumstances conspired to make me a 
novelist. In the first place, I was 
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hard up. In the second I had a little 
nucleus of reputation which would 
wither if it were not cultivated. In 
the third, my father had crossed to 
America and wanted me to live with 
him in the sniall New England town in 
which he had settled. In the fourth, 
I longed above all things else to be- 
come a writer, and I had nothing else 
to do. 

“In the fall of 1906 I began reeling 
off two thousand words between 
breakfast and lunch, and frequently 
did five thousand words a day. Now 
[ am excellently well pleased with my- 
self if I have accomplished seven 
thousand as my week’s output. I be- 
lieve that in that first novel I re-wrote 
nothing, whereas now every chapter is 
written at least twice, and often as 
many as six and seven times. A mis- 
take I made was that I did not see my 
story as a whole when I started; i had 
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WORKING CHART FOR “THE KINGDOM 


LATES 


This is the sort of chart that Dawson makes up when he is preparing to write a novel. 
and tries to live up to a rate of 1,000 words a day. 


a “‘promise,”’ 


DON Lovyp THE CORNER. 
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ST NOVEL. 


no idea when and how the last chapter 
would finish. Now, of whatever else 
I am ignorant, I know my skeleton, 
my beginning, my middle and my end 
before ever I take up my pen. 

“To run through some of them 
briefly ; ‘The House of the Weeping 
Women’’—that first novel—was com- 
pleted in three months; and cost me 
dearly in borrowed postage. Finally, 
it was accepted in England; but 
through it my royalties mounted up to 
only a hundred and twenty dollars for 
two year’s work. I opened my third 
year with an attempt to pick the lock 
of fame with short-stories; wrote six, 
and had all of them returned to me, 
though some of these sold for good 
prices years later when I did not need 
the money. Then a second novel— 
‘Last Chance River’—and, fortunately, 
a willing publisher in America. It was 
brought out here under the title 
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He calls it 
As he works his way through the novel, 


thereafter, he notes on this chart the number of words that he has actually attained. 


For the first few days, 
instead of a thousand. 


he confesses, he is fortunate if he can get 


50 words a day on the paper 
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‘Murder Point,’ which I dont’ think 
helped it much. 

“T then deliberately set about to 
study the reason for successful writ- 
ing, and to this end became a publish- 
er’s reader. Also, to keep the flag fly- 
ing while I learned my trade, I com- 
piled a critical library running into 
sixteen volumes and treating of each 
form of literary expression separately. 
I judged that in digging out the rules 
that the masters had instinctively fol- 
lowed, I myself would learn how to 
write. Side by side with these two 
hack occupations I began other novels 
and poems, and resumed the attack on 
the short story. Finally, in my fifth 
year, I began to have luck with the short 
stories—real luck ; then came a chance 
to become literary adviser to a re- 
cently-established firm of publishers, 
and I took it, though through it came 
my gravest temptation: to abandon 
further efforts at creative work. 

“To offset this temptation I set to 
work secretly, at night, after a hard 
day’s work, on a sincere and true 
story. It took two years to finish— 
‘The Garden Without Walls.’ But I 
had written this book out of myself, 
with no thought of the public, for the 
sheer joy of writing, and every hour 
of the day that I had spent away from 
it had-been begrudged. It proved to 
be my first success. When I returned 
from an economical vacation in 
Europe, it had come before the public, 
and was one of the talked-of books. 

“Since then there’s little to tell—the 
war, and I went with the Canadian 
forces. The war books, which I 
started as letters to my family (the 
first of these turned into a book with- 
‘out my knowledge, and was delivered 
to me in bound form, in the trenches, 
before I knew of its publication). 
And now the serious business of con- 
tinuing with the joy that I had dis- 
covered in “The Garden Without 
Walls.” The first book after my 
series of war volumes was ‘The Little 
House,’ published last year, a small 








volume in which a small house tells 
its own story in the first person, and I 
loved every minute that went into it; 
then came ‘The Kingdom Round the 
Corner,’ based on an idea, a philosophy 
if you prefer, that had been growing 
naturally within me for several years 
—the idea that you can wear down the 
force of any adversity with courage 
and persistence, that the kingdom you 
seek lies a little farther up the road; 
though you miss it today, you will dis- 
cover it ‘round some future corner if 
you only possess the pluck to push on. 

“When I’ve snatched my title— 
which always comes first, and possibly 
years ahead of its book—the next 
thing I seek is my last chapter. A 
novel is quite useless unless its last 
chapter is its best. When I’ve plotted 
that, I commence to hunt for my first. 
Not until I have pocketed these three 
essentials do I feel safe to take pen in 
hand, and then the middle part de- 
velops as I write. Though, needless 
to say, there are a thousand ways of 
constructing a novel, and each of a 
hundred writers will propound a dif- 
ferent method. Any method is good 
which attains success. 

“What are novels for? When I 
was a youngster I used to dream, like 
many another, of making everybody 
good and happy when I grew up to be 
aman. It may be reasonably asked: 
‘Dou you seriously think that a book 
you write can make everybody good 
and happy?’ No,I don’t. But I still 
limp on, following my childish pur- 
pose. Now-a-days, if for a handful 
of hours I can uplift a few people into 
idealism—that much despised word— 
I am rewarded. Books may never 
win the battles they set out to fight; 
but if on their way to the battle line 
which they may never reach, they have 
taught some hearts to step out bravely, 
and gladdened some dull faces that 
have peered at them as they passed, 
they have served their purpose. If an 
author did not think he could do that, 
there would be no sense in writing.” 
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AND FICTION MARKET 


By Arthur Leeds. 
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II. Ficrion MArKETs. 


HERE are always a few pessi- 

mistic writers who will tell you 
that the fiction writing game is in a 
“rotten state;” personally I regard 
these people as the “comic relief” 
of the drama of authorship. But I 
am neither writing for effect nor 
consciously exaggerating when I say 
that, so far as I am able to judge, 
and if the statements of the editors 
are to be believed at all, the fiction 
market has never been so downright 
“active” and generally encouraging 
as it is at present. Mind you, that 
means for good stuff! For good 
stuff! The trite, poorly-written, plot- 
less yarn is just as unsalable today 
as it ever was. But for the well- 
written, carefully-plotted, filled-with- 
human-interest story, of from 800 
words (in, say, Brief Stories) to 100,- 
000 words (in any magazine whose 
serials run to that length) there is a 
real and insistent demand the equal 
of which I do not remember in the 
last ten years, at least. 

What is more, in the midst of all 
the “hard times” talk that is now cur- 
rent, four brand new fiction maga- 
zines are about to see the light, all 
four of them financially strong and all 
four of them decidedly in the market 
for the kind of stories their policy 
demands. It would really seem that 
the writer with a thoroughly up-to- 
date and efficient fiction mill has the 
readiest and most wide-open markets 
of any “manufacturer” in the country 
today. Now let’s get down to cases. 
Just to show them how welcome they 
are, we'll consider the new magazines 
first. 

From the Readers’ Publishing Cor- 





poration, 799 Broadway (note the new 
address), publishers of Telling Tales, 
comes the announcement of Ace-High 
Magazine. Mr. William Clayton will 
edit both the new and the old peri- 
odical. He writes as follows: 

“While there are different editorial 
staffs for Telling Tales and Ace-High 
Magazine, all manuscripts submitted 
are considered with a view to their 
availability for either publication. For 
Ace-High Magazine we particularly 
want sport, out-door, adventure, de- 
tective and Western stories. Ace- 
High is a man’s magazine, and all 
stories for it must be of the sturdy, 
red-blooded type to appeal to men. 
[Without drawing comparisons, and 
while every well-edited magazine has 
an individuality that is all its own, 
it is apparent that Ace-High is to be 
very similar both in its masculine ap- 
peal and its literary “soundness” to 
Adventure, which, as is well known, 
takes stories appealing to what might 
be called a more discriminating circle 
of readers than are to be found in 
certain magazines printing adventure 
stories. This looks to me like an 
“adventure story” market that will 
consider nothing but what will pass 
muster with the average intelligent 
male reader who knows life, has trav- 
eled more or less extensively, and is 
not satisfied with the “ordinary” type 
of “red-blooded”’ fiction. ] 

“For Telling Tales stories with a 
strong psychological twist or those 
which are concerned with problems 
of interest to women, are wanted. 
Stories of the stage or of society are 
also desired. The sex interest, if 
present, must be handled delicately. 
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[Note that last statement; it is in 
marked contrast to something I re- 
cently read in a writers’ journal stat- 
ing that Telling Tales would consider 
stories that were frankly “sexy” in 
their appeal. Don’t go wrong in send- 
ing to this market; the stuff must be 
clean.]| Poems of more than thirty- 
two lines can very seldom be used, 
but prose fillers of one or two hun- 
dred words are always welcome. Ace- 
High will use no poetry, and Telling 
Tales uses no continued stories. An 
especially good ‘series’ of tales might 
be used by either magazine. 
“Preferred length of stories: Short 
stories from 3,000 to 6,000 words, and 
novelettes of 12,000 to 25,000 words. 
Serials, for Ace-High, 40,000 to 60,- 
000 words. Sufficient postage should 
always be enclosed for the return of 
unavailable contributions. In the ab- 
sence of this, the manuscript will be 
returned with two cents postage pre- 
paid.” [Many magazines are now 
adopting this policy; all should do so; 
never neglect the matter of a properly 
prepaid, self-addressed envelope. You 
are trying to do business with busi- 
ness people; don’t label yourself an 
amateur in submitting your work. | 
Fiction House, Inc., announces that 
on August 1 the first number of 
Action Stories will appear. (See 
“The Writer’s Market,” in this issue, 
for addresses of all magazines re- 
ferred to in this article.) Mr. J. B. 
Kelly is the editor, and he writes: 
“We are looking for outdoor ad- 
venture and detective type stories for 
our new publication. We use short 
stories of from 3,000 to 5,000 words, 
and novelettes of about 12,000 words. 
We want stories that move quickly, 
free from tedious description. In 
short, stories should measure up to 
the title of our magazine. Here is 
the one magazine which you can de- 
pend upon for swift-moving, well-told 
stories, free from padding and all so- 
called ‘fine writing.’ Every story 
published will be complete in the issue 
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in hand. The dastardly lines, ‘Con- 
tinued in Our Next,’ will only go in 
these pages over our dead body. We 
humbly feel that we are building a dis- 
tinctly American product—blood and 
bone of American life. Action Stories 
is the effort of experienced magazine 
men who, for the past. fifteen years, 
have been identified with the business 
departments’ of prominent national 
magazines. The magazine is strongly 
financed. The feature story ‘in 
the first issue will be an unpub- 
lished story of the sea by Morgan 
Robertson. This is the magazine 
Mark Twain wanted—free from tedi- 
ous description and words that mean 
nothing. If. you lean toward the 
‘over-descriptive’ in writing, you can- 
not hope to land with us. Swift-mov- 
ing plots, with characterization ex- 
pressed by what people do, are what 
we are after. For such we are will- 
ing to pay and pay well.” 

“A new magazine of better detective 
stories” is what Mr. Wm. H. Kofoed, 
editor of Brief Stories, calls Clues. 
One announcement was made to the 
effect that Clues would appear in mid- 
summer. Since what I am writing 
will not appear until August, and 
since, by a month or so after that, 
Mr. Kofoed will probably be glad to 
hear from authors who can deliver 
the goods with the detective-mystery 
form, I am going to insert his reply 
to my letter of inquiry complete. His 
new magazine is one that I personally 
welcome in no uncertain terms; there 
is a tremendous demand for good de- 
tective yarns, and the special character 
of the periodical which this able editor 
is planning to bring out should make 
it a splendid market for all skilled 
writers of the detective story of what- 
ever length. Mr. Kofoed says: 

“The notice about Clues was a bit 
premature. Its appearance was due 
to an error, inasmuch as the first issue 
will not appear in mid-summer but 
somewhat nearer mid-winter. I shall 
post you later as to the exact date. 
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However, we shall soon be looking 
at incoming manuscripts, although we 
are not keen about receiving them be- 
fore September or October at the 
earliest. 

“You have just about hit the nail 
on the head. Clues wants the better 
mystery and detective story. It looks 
for a bit more characterization than 
is usually accorded fiction of this type 
without any consequent weakening of 
the plot structure. The absorbing in- 
terest of the problem, puzzle, or mys- 
tery must be there—the action must 
be smooth and swiftly moving—but it 
must all be heightened, colored, and 
made real by the presence of clearly 
etched characters. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart had (and still has) the knack . 
Our short stories will run from 3,000 
to 7,000 words; our novelettes from 
15,000 to 20,000 words. The possi- 
bility of using novel length material 
is rather slim, although this point has 
not been finally decided... We hope 
to justify the complimentary remarks 


of many who have written us about 
our latest venture by doing something 
really worth while in a _ publishing 
way.” [Mystery and detective stories, 
it will be noticed, are very much in 
demand, by practically every maga- 


zine. They are just as popular with 
women readers as with men, and many 
women read the periodicals of avowed 
masculine appeal just to get the mys- 
tery stories. When Clues does appear, 
it will, I am sure, represent the work 
of the best writers of the mystery- 
detective form, and if you hope to 
land with this publication you will 
have to adhere closely to the policy 
laid down by Mr. Kofoed. | 

The fourth about-to-appear peri- 
odical is the new Street and Smith 
publication, Love Story Magazine. 
For this reason, I shall follow its an- 
nouncement with the reports from the 
editors of the seven other S. & S. 
fiction magazines. The wonderful 
market possibilities of the S. & S. 
publishing house can be realized from 


this list of editorial statements; and 
it should also be remembered that, in 
almost every case, if a good story is 
not quite fitted for the particular 
magazine to which it is sent, it is care- 
fully considered as a possibility for 
one of the seven other fiction month- 
lies, semi-monthlies, or weeklies. Miss 
Anita Fairgrieve, who will‘ edit Love 
Story Magazine, writes: 

“We are going to use fiction mod- 
eled on the old-fashioned melodrama, 
but modern in every respect. Sob 
stories that end with a smile, clean 
little romances, stories that are full of 
mystery and thrilling situations, fiction 
that has glamour and the ‘holding’ 
quality, whose spell we all experi- 
enced, when we were fifteen or six- 
teen, in the Bertha M. Clay, Mary J. 
Holmes, and Georgie Sheldon libraries 

all these are grist for our mill. We 
don’t touch shady, suggestive stories, 
nor sophisticated ones. The invari- 
able rule concerning this magazine is 
that the theme of the stories printed 
must be sentimental love. The action 
must be very quick; stories must be 
for readers who are not of the ana- 
lytical turn of mind. 

“Serials of from 60,000 to 100,000 
words will be considered, as well as 
novelettes of 15,000 to 40,000 words; 
but at present our particular need is 
short stories of 3,000 to 6,000 words. 
We don’t buy poetry, but we might 
use a one-act play if it falls in with 
our ideals. We have on hand a con- 
siderable quantity of English fiction 
on which we own the American rights, 
and which has to be reconstructed ac- 
cording to American ideas of what a 
story should be and given an Amer- 
ican setting. We should be glad to 
hear from or interview anybody who 
is interested in this sort of work.” 
[Writers have probably noticed the 
advertisement, in the trade journals, 
headed “Can You Write?” ‘and signed 
“Ralston, Box 24, Station O, New 
York City.” This refers to Love 
Story and these to-be-rewritten manu- 
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scripts, and, especially to the younger 
writers of ability, offers a first-class 
opportunity to do paying work on 
stories the plots of which are fur- 
nished complete, requiring only such 
changing about as may be demanded 
by the change of setting of which Miss 
Fairgrieve speaks. | 

Mr. Charles Agnew MacLean, edi- 
tor of Popular Magazine and Smith’s 
Magazine, says this: 

“The Popular is looking for the best 
stories procurable of contemporary 
American life. Stories of business, 
detective stories, stories of the West, 
the Northwest, any of the frontiers 
of today, stories of baseball or any 
other sport, stories, in short, of any 
normal human activity. They must, 
to a certain extent, be stories of action 
and intrigue, but a verisimilitude and 
realism and a certain amount of char- 
acter development are necessary. They 
must be well written. They must start 
interestingly and rise to some sort of 
a climax. Humor, good dialogue, wit, 
are especially desirable. Dialect is 
something of a handicap. Slang is 
good where it is funny or especially 
expressive. We want stories that will 
interest the average American of good 
intelligence. The exceptional, memor- 
able story of distinction and true feel- 
ing is what we are looking for. Good 
writing is largely a matter of good 
taste. Don’t write of horrible or dull 
things; don’t write of sordid things 
unless you are sure you can glorify 


them. We want the high lights of 
life. In the effort to get them, how- 
ever, don’t fake your stuff. Don’t 


make impossible or stilted characters. 
Just human is good enough. A large 
order, gentlemen, but it is better to 
aim high. If this has interested you 
at all, whether you are unknown, or 
a professional writer, remember we 
are watching and waiting for the good 
story—no matter who writes it. If 
you have a manuscript on hand, send 
it in. It will be read at once. If it 
has promise, it will be read several 
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times. If it is a corker, you will re- 
ceive an offer for it—within a day or 
so, in the case of a short story; with- 
in two weeks, if it is of novel or serial 
length. Stories may be of any length. 
We accept or reject promptly. We 
pay on acceptance, we pay the best 
prices—and we do this for the best 
stories, and only the best. You can 
tell that from the magazine itself. It 
makes no difference what name is 
signed to a story, it gets the same 
chance. We read everything, and we 
read it with the hope that it may be 
acceptable. So, if you think you have 
a good story, send it in to us. [Seri- 
als of from 40,000 words are reported 
as in special demand at present, but as 
Mr. MacLean says, Popular uses good 
fiction of almost every length. Here, 
indeed, is a market worth going after ; 
if you can “make” Popular, you are 
“made.” | 

“Smith’s Magazine (continues Mr. 
MacLean) is now in need of short 
stories, from one to five thousand 
words in length. [Note that here is 
a market which, like Mr. Kofoed’s 
Brief Stories, can use well-written 
short fiction of much less than the 
ordinary “wordage.”| They must be 
stories of interest to women and of 
strong dramatic quality. We also use 
serials of from 60,000 to 80,000 words 
—good stories, with strong heart in- 
terest. Love, humor, child interest, 
married life, mystery—these are the 
things we require for Smith’s. 

Top-Notch Magazine, another S. & 
S. twice-monthly publication, reaches 
a very wide circle of readers. A study 
of the magazine will show in just 
what way its policy varies from that 
of Popular, which uses the same class, 
though not quite the same kind, of 
material. Its able editor is Mr. Henry 
W. Thomas, and Mr. Arthur E. 
Scott—who. wrote the article on 
“Sport Stories” in this magazine last 
month—is associate editor. The letter 
from Top-Notch reads: 
“We will take almost any type of 
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story, serious or funny, heavy or 
light; enough that it be clean, have 
life, and get somewhere. The length 
may be from 2,000 to 60,000 words. 
Authors with novels fit for serializing 
will find this an attractive market. We 
can put the serial publication through 
quickly when the book publisher is in 
a hurry. Sport stories that have plot 
and drama are always especially wel- 
come. They may have any sport for 
a background—baseball, basketball, 
football, hockey, trap-shooting, foot- 
racing, track- or cross-country run- 
ning, yacht racing, motor-boat racing, 
hammer throwing, lacrosse—anything 
to interest the lover of out-door sports. 
As we usually are well supplied with 
baseball tales, stories dealing with 
other sports are particularly welcome. 
We use five or six of these stories 
every month, so that a_ splendid 
market, as well as an attractive rate, 
awaits the author who can turn out 
work along these lines that is accept- 
able to us. We endeavor to return 
unacceptable manuscripts within ten 
days. 

The return of the “good old Peo- 
ple’s Magazine” as an_ all-fiction 
monthly has been hailed with delight 
by thousands of readers—including 
myself. It was always a magazine 
to be depended upon for the best in 
unusual, quick-action, “plotty” fiction. 
Mr. A. L. Sessions, the editor, writes: 

“People’s Magazine needs stories 
and needs them urgently just at the 
present time. Serials of 60,000 to 
80,000 words, complete novels of 30,- 
000 to 45,000 words, and short stories 
averaging 5,000 words, more or less-— 
for all of these there is an active de- 
mand. The prevailing type of fiction 
that we require is out-door adventure, 
and we prefer that our serials and 
complete novels should be of that 
character, though there is no hard and 
fast rule regarding that; well-written 
mystery and detective stories are also 
acceptable in this class. As to short 
stories, it may be said generally that, 


with the exception of love or sex 
stories, burlesque, ghost _ stories, 
pseudo-scientific stories, or stories 
that have conventional or machine- 
made plots, any type of tale 
that has a genuine human note will 
be welcome. We do not object to 
feminine interest if it is subordinate 
to the main thread of the plot. We 
repeat—indeed, we cannot emphasize 
too strongly—that the human element 
or heart interest is indispensable. And 
finally, all stories must have a thor- 
oughly American interest. [Distin- 
guish between “American interest” 
and “American locale.” Many of the 
best stories printed in People’s have 
the action laid in foreign parts, but 
the American interest is always 
present.] We read all manuscripts 
promptly and pay on acceptance.” 
“Detective Story Magazine being a 
weekly,” writes Mr. F. E. Blackwell, 
the editor, “it can readily be seen that 
the market is a very large one for 
stories of from 2,500 to 80,000 words 
in length. Generally speaking, short 
stories should not be over 7,000 words 
in length, and preferably shorter; 
novelettes should be 10,000 words, or 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words. Serials 
can be any length up to 80,000 words, 
in installments containing approxi- 
mately 12,000 words. Perhaps the 
name of the magazine may be a bit 
misleading to authors, in that they 
may imagine that every story must 
have a detective in it, and a real, 
honest-to-goodness one, at that—a 
man with a shield on his suspenders, 
and everything. While it is true that 
most of the stories do have detectives 
in them, or some officer of the law, 
this is not necessary. Any persons, 
whether they have run down criminals 
before or not, can act the part of the 
detector of the crime or criminal. 
Also, the magazine is based on the 
broad principle that sin is in all of 
us, and that any story, providing it is 
interesting, in which one of the char- 
acters is tempted or succumbs to temp- 
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tation and breaks a moral or written 
law, is available .... While this 
seems needless to add, long experience 
teaches us that the following sugges- 
tion is valuable to authors: Read 
over carefully several issues of the 
magazine at which you intend to aim 
a story, and try to find out just what 
type of story the editor is trying to 
get. Having done this, set yourself to 
write a story that you think will please 
him, and will be, if possible, even 
better than those you have read.” 
Mr. Blackwell, like most fiction edi- 
tors, is very keen for clever character- 
ization, though for some reason, as I 
happen to know, many readers of his 
magazine have formed the opinion that 
swift action is about the only thing 
demanded by his publication. As.a 
straight tip, let me say that this edi- 
tor is not half so much interested in 
a story made possible by the inven- 
tion of a new poison or some other 
ingenious means of “bumping off” an 
enemy, as he is in well-motivated 
stories with human characters who 
really engage the reader’s interest. He 
said only recently that in his opinion 
the remarkable popularity of Johnston 
McCulley’s “Thubway Tham” series 
is proof enough that readers take an 
interest in the hero, or even in the 
near-villain, because he is a human 
being, doing good or evil under press- 
ure of circumstances which might at 
any time be paralleled in our own 
lives. “We do not,” he. once said, 
“remember the Sherlock Holmes’ 
stories so much for what Holmes did, 
as for the character of Holmes him- 
self.” And perhaps I may mention 
one little prejudice of this editor’s, 
when considering stories: When 
Shakespeare wrote “Macbeth,” he 
had, so to speak, blood all over the 
place, and he called it blood in round 
English; but keep the actual word 
“blood” out of manuscripts intended 
for Detective Story just as much as 
possible, and you will be pleasing the 
editor. Mr. Blackwell is also the edi- 


tor of Western Story Magazine, of 
which he says: 

“Western Story is also a weekly, so 
here is another large market for writ- 
ers who can deliver the goods. The 
requirements, as to length and. press- 
ing need of material, are the same as 
for Detective Story. We want stories 
that are clean and wholesome, and 
that will urge people to live the open 
life of the West—to make them dream 
of doing so some day. We do not 
care for ‘stories within stories.’ Un- 
less the story is straight historical, 
Western Story likes to have it one 
that could happen in the present. 
While it is true that some of these 
stories could not happen in the pres- 
ent, because of a change in the old 
order of things, we wish them to be 
written as though they could. For in- 
stance, do not begin your story by 
saying: ‘It was in the good old days 
of 1877,’ but write it so that those 
who know will say: ‘Of course, the 
author means that this happened in 
1877,’ while those who do not know 
whether it could happen today or not, 
will assume that it could. While it is 
true that a great deal of the West has 
been built up, fenced in, and plowed 
under, there is still a whole lot of it 
lying around loose out there where 
people of an adventurous frame of 
mind can find plenty of attraction. 
But, watever you do, spare no pains 
to make everything you write thor- 
oughly convincing.” 

Last on the S. & S. list, we have 
one of its oldest and most successful 
monthlies. Miss Helen L. Lieder, the 
editor, writes : 

“Ainslee’s Magazine is in the market 
for short stories of from four to six 
thousand words, for novelettes of 
from twenty to thirty thousand words, 
and for serials which do not exceed 
seventy-five thousand words in length. 
It also uses short verse of the more 
orthodox form, if it is distinctive in 
theme. Ainslee’s is primarily inter- 
ested in good stories. All material 
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should have a strong, distinctive plot 
basis, should be sophisticated in tone 
and treatment, colorful as to setting, 
unique in incident and situation, and 
should have strong, dramatic love and 
woman interest. We have no interest 
in, nor time for the cheap, salacious, 
or sex story.” 

Mr. William H. Koefed, who made 
Little Story Magazine a periodical of 
national popularity, writes: 

“Beginning with the July issue, the 
name of the magazine will be changed 
to Brief Stories. We will use ma- 
terial of from 800 to 2,500 words, no 
longer. With the enlargement of the 
magazine to a 6 x 9 size, it will re- 
quire more material of the same high 
standard which distinguished the work 
published in the former book, though 
from now on we shall run in every 
issue several clever, sparkling stories. 
Our mission is to develop the brief 
story in America, to encourage the 
writing of stories in short lengths. 
The big test, after all, will be not so 
much the theme as how powerful it 
is handled, how well it is expressed. 
We may consider an occasional sex 
story, though nothing vulgar. A study 
of the magazine itself is your best 
guide as to our requirements. Pay- 
ment, as in the past, will be made on 
acceptance.” 

Miss F. M. Osborne is editor of 
three magazines, The Follies, Saucy 
Stories, and Black Mask Magazine. 
Her statement is as follows: 

“With the change of the name of 
the magazine from The Parisienne to 
The Follies, its policy also underwent 
a very complete change. We no 
longer use, for this magazine, stories 
with Parisian or other Continental 
backgrounds—at least, not in the way 
we did in the past. The occasional 
story with some of the scenes laid in 
European locales, is not barred; but 
we are now looking for cleverly writ- 
ten, ‘bright-colored’ stories that will, 
so to speak, live up to our new name. 
Stories of the ‘smart set,’ theatrical 


stories, and stories with sex interest 
which is never unpleasantly risque, 
are what we are after. The Follies 
uses no ‘small town’ tales; its keynote 
is sophistication. Short stories of 
from 2,000 to 6,000 words, and novel- 
ettes of about 15,000 words, are al- 
ways in demand, provided they are 
written with a knowledge of our scope 
and policy in mind. 

“Saucy Stories will be run along 
much the same lines as The Follies, 
but with a somewhat wider scope as 
to locale and general interest. Melo- 
drama, mystery, adventure, and rom- 
ance are the chief essentials. Fillers, 
humorous verse, and clever epigrams 
are always wanted. The length of 
stories used is the same as for The 
Follies. 

“Black Mask Magazine is going 
strong, and we are always able to use 
quick-action stories of the straight 
mystery-detective variety, for which 
there seems to be a constant demand. 
We have entirely broken away from 
printing horror stories, ghost stories, 
and tales of the occult. A touch of 
the weird in a clever detective story 
is welcome, but it must be primarily 
an enthralling detective story with 
logical plot and novel denouement. 
Short stories of from 2,000 to 5,000 
words are always welcome, and novel- 
ettes of about 15,000 words. We are 
at present very much in the market 
for some. unusually good serials of 
from 70,000 to 80,000 words, with in- 
stallments averaging from 15,000 to 
18,000 words, each installment having 
an interest-holding ‘curtain.’ A study 
of this magazine will show that it has 
a distinctive style, with which authors 
should be thoroughly familiar if they 
wish to sell to us with any degree of 
regularity.” 

No direct statement from the edi- 
tor of Munsey’s Magazine was obtain- 
able, owing to Mr. Titherington’s ab- 
sence from the city. But the report 
sent in to me is to the effect that 
Munsey’s being, from its July issue, 
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an all-fiction magazine, can use a good 
deal of material at all times, parti- 
cularly short stories, which may run 
between 2,000 and 8,000 [note the 
latter figure] words. It will consider 
serials, but they must always be up 
to the well-known Munsey standard. 
The other Munsey Company publica- 
tion, Argosy-All-story, is at the pres- 
ent time chiefly in need of well-writ- 
ten short stories, which should not ex- 
ceed 5,000 words, the type of which 
is so well known to writers as not to 
call for explanation. As for serials 
for Argosy-All-story, I can only say 
that a good serial, fitting a certain 
magazine’s policy, is never going to be 
turned down, but it must be good— 
and unusual—when the market is 
pretty well “bought up.” 

Mr. Lawton Mackall, who has de- 
lighted the hearts of a great many 
writers by his policy of quick con- 
sideration and liberal payment, writes 
thus: 

“For Snappy Stories we are parti- 
cularly anxious to get stories with lots 
of ‘go’ in them—stories that have de- 
cided sex interest, but which keep 
within the bounds of good taste. We 
like a humorous or dramatic treat- 
ment. While we occasionally buy 
stories as long as 6,000 words, we are 
much more cordial to manuscripts of 
3,000 or even 2,500 words. Novelettes, 
also, should be short—not exceed- 
ing 15,000 words. 

“For Live Stories we require ma- 
terial of the same length, and for this 
magazine we want romance, ad- 
venture, mystery, and action-fiction of 
all sorts, but less conventional in the 
treatment of sex themes. For Live 
Stories we use three-, four-, and five- 
part serials that abound in action and 
suspense, leaving the reader in a state 
of mind where he has to read the 
next installment. For both magazines 
we need page and half-page fillers and 
short verse. For the latter, we pay 
not less than fifty cents a line. Our 
rates in general, as you know, are 
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higher than formerly. As regards 
motion-picture rights, we do not in- 
sist upon purchasing these. If the 
author wishes to sell us merely Amer- 
ican serial rights, we are willing to 
buy these alone, but not for as high 
a price as if we purchased all rights 

: There is one point which I 
wish you would emphasize to your 
readers. . Please urge them to write 
stories that begin with a bang. We 
want stories in. our magazines that 
compel interest from the very first 
paragraph.” 

Another of the worth-while “old 
timers” among fiction magazines to 
come out as a twice-a-month publica- 
tion, is Short Stories. Leaving aside 
its always large subscription list, this 
is a magazine which has always sold 
like the proverbial hot cakes on news- 
stands, and particularly on boats and 
trains, where an all-fiction magazine 
crammed with good stuff was de- 
manded by the traveling public. Mr. 
Harry Maule, who has guided Short 
Stories for many years, and has made 
it increasingly worth while, sends in 
this letter : 

“You ask whether the announce- 
ment that we shall publish Short 
Stories twice a month makes any great 
difference in the market. Indeed it 
does. It means that we are buy- 
ing just exactly twice as much as be- 
fore. Short Stories now publishes a 
very large magazine issued on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. We use in 
each issue one complete novel of from 
40,000 to 60,000 words in length, one 
installment of a serial, one or two 
novelettes of from 20,000 to 30,000 
words, and eight to twelve short stor- 
ies of from 4,000 to 10,000 words. 
We are interested primarily in stories 
of adventure and the outdoors cover- 
ing any of the far places of the earth, 
including the American West and 
Northwest. We also publish a certain 
amount of mystery and crime material. 
Emphasis in every case is laid on plot 
and action. We are not interested in 
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psychological introspection, sex, nor 
marital difficulties. Our judgment of 
a story is based entirely upon the 
story itself—its excellence. We want 
big names. We publish the works of 
some leaders in the fiction field, such 
as William MacLeod Rains, Charles 
Alden Seltzer, Courtney Ryley Coop- 
er, Charles Neville Buck, and many 
others ; but we are also on the lookout 
for the young writer who has his 
reputation to make. We want good 
work, new ideas, originality in both 
stories and treatment. We do not 
edit a canned magazine.” 


Another high-class fiction market is 
the Metropolitan. Just why so many 
capable writers persist in submitting 
their stuff to obscure, pay-on-publica- 
tion periodicals somewhere “in the 
sticks,” when such magazines as these 
I am writing about are more than 
willing to examine the work of com- 
paratively unknown writers, provided 
it is submitted with an intelligent ap- 
preciation of a magazine’s policy, is a 
mystery. How are you ever to know 
if your stuff is acceptable for publi- 
cation in the “big fellows” if you are 
too timid to try them out? I am tak- 
ing for granted, of course, that this 
article is being read by writers who, 
however new at the game, are never- 
theless producing fiction that is worthy 
of the serious attention of any editor, 
even though a trial proves that it is 
not just what the first editor to whom 
it is sent, can make use of at the time. 
Mr. Carl Hovey, the editor, writes: 


“The Metropolitan needs _ short 
stories. The length we prefer is about 
5,000 words or under. The shorter the 
story, other things being equal, the 
better its chance of acceptance. But 
it is difficult to write an effective story 
in less than four or five thousand 
words, so I do not expect to receive 
many good ones under that length. We 
like outdoor stories, adventure stories, 
detective stories, love stories—every- 
thing, in fact, except problem stories 
and propaganda stories. The story 


we accept is the one which seizes our 
attention and holds it to the end. In 
order to do this the plot must be in- 
teresting and the characters at least 
convincing enough to make us believe 
that the events described in the story 
really happened. We like stories with 
a sincere note better than manufac- 
tured ones, but this does not mean that 
we care for dull, depressing, forbid- 
ding plots. The plot itself must be 
interesting to start with, and a stupid 
plot, no matter how well handled in 
the development, hasn’t a chance. Our 
definition of the word ‘interesting’ is 
the ordinary one. We buy a serial 
now and then. For one serial, how- 
ever, we buy many, many short sto- 
ries, and we would rather receive short 
stories than serials.” 

Like Munsey’s, Everybody's Maga- 
zine becomes an all-fiction monthly 
periodical commencing with the July 
number—and by the showing it makes 
in that issue, it stands a very good 
chance to be one of the leaders in 
that field, as it has always been a 
leader among general interest maga- 
zines. , The new editor is a man who 
understands the fiction requirements 
of today thoroughly, knows just what 
he wants and why, and, like every 
worth-while editor in the game, is 
looking about for the best work of 
new writers as well as that written by 
authors with “big names.” But let 
Mr. Haggard make his own state- 
ment: 

“T don’t know any better way of 
answering your inquiry in regard to 
our present needs than to enclose a 
printed form which I have had pre- 
pared. It is not a perfunctory sort 
of thing—at least I didn’t prepare it 
from that standpoint—it states what 
we really are after. I will add to it 
that just now we are more concerned 
about good serials than any other type 
of material. We want a good mystery 
or detective serial with a strong love 
interest. 

“The main difference between what 
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we are trying to make Everybody's 
and other magazines is that it seems 
to us that they run to the ‘soft,’ and 
we don’t want to do that. We want 
strong, virile stories, in serial, novel- 
ette, and short story form. We like 
Western stories, we like mystery sto- 
ries, we like stories dealing with out- 
of-the-way places. We want to get 
off the beaten track. We use no arti- 
cles and very little verse. In verse, 
we want to follow our general policy— 
we want to get away from the ‘soft.’ 
[And the important points of Mr. 
Haggard’s printed slip are these:] 
everybody's publishes novels ranging 
in length from 50,000 to 100,000 
words or moré; novelettes up to 30,- 
000 words and short stories up to 
15,000. It wants all types of stories, 
provided they are clean and simply 
and clearly told. If we have a favor- 
ite type of story, it is the story of ac- 
tion. We want no stories that glorify 
crime ; none containing a salacious sex 
appeal. We welcome new writers; 
we are always glad to consider their 
work. We suggest that you always 
send a letter with your manuscript. 
This will lead to a closer acquaintance 
and will place you permanently upon 
our records.” 

I regret that the absence from the 
city of Mr. Herbert Kaufman, editor 
of McClure’s Magazine, prevented my 
getting the kindly and comprehensive 
statement he always sends out, upon 
request. But you may be assured that 
McClure’s, always noted for its high- 
class fiction, certainly is in the market 
for good short stories conforming to 
its existing policy. That is to say— 
and as they have stated in the past— 
they want short fiction of from 3,000 
to 10,000 words (note the unusual 
length to which “shorts” may run for 
such magazines as McClure’s, Every- 
body's, Short Stories ; in Detective and 
the forthcoming Clues you may run 
to 7,000 words; and several of the 
magazines run to 6,000 words, though 
the average is 5,000 words or a little 


less). Stories having vivid character- 
ization, clever dialogue, and the “liv- 
ing” quality rather than the made-to- 
order plot. 

You will readily recognize the fact 
that the statements given in this sym- 
posium of editorial reports are unusu- 
ally comprehensive and helpful ; but no 
attempt has been made to give any- 
thing like a complete list of the many 
fiction markets that are now actively 
buying manuscripts. Pictorial Review, 
for instance, is always open for the 
unusual short story, and Mr. Arthur 
Vance leans strongly toward the well- 
written romance, the clean, interest- 
ing love story and the exceptional mys- 
tery yarn. Cosmopolitan is not barring 
work of “coming” writers; indeed, 
Mr. Verne Harden Porter is always 
ready to consider the best work of 
writers who are not yet in the “big 
name” class. The same is true of 
Young's Magazine and Breezy Stories, 
of the Red Book and the Blue Book 
(and the Green Book, if you can sup- 
ply the kind of stuff that will interest 
women). Ina word, as I said at first, 
the fiction market is in an unusually 
active state. The writer who cannot 
make good in the fiction field today, 
simply is not a writer. There never 
was a time when the beginner, as well 
as the advanced writer, had more 
cause to buckle down to good hard 
work and to turn out the very best 
stuff he is capable of producing. Re- 
gardless of what particular fictional 
form you may favor, no matter what 
your favorite fictional “length” may 
be, now is the time to be pounding out 
the stuff you can do best. But be sure 
that it is your best; be sure that you 
are familiar with the market you are 
trying to “make”; have before you the 
reminder that “Keeping Everlastingly 
at it Brings Success”; and play 
the game intelligently and in a busi- 
ness-like manner. Success, both ar- 
tistic and pecuniary, will follow as a 
matter of course. 
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ARE YOU A MOVIE PLOTTER? 


A Few Suggestions to Ambitious but 
Amateur Devisers of Screen Thrillers 


By Rita Weiman 
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HERE is no spot more fascinating 
than a motion picture studio. 

The studio holds for the writer the 

charm of seeing the children of his 

imagination take form and live and 

breathe for him. It has the mystery, 


the thrill of the stage. But like the 


theatre, it is not a 
playground, except 
as one would choose 
to pun on the word 
“play,” and I never 
do that if I can 
help it. 

No work in the 
world requires more 
sincerity or greater 
concentration. It is 
an art, a mode of 
expression, both for 
actor and author, 
which demands thor- 
ough study of meth- 
od, so that the angles 
of what can be ex- 
pressed and~* what 
cannot, according to 
the limits of the 
screen, may be un- ful 
derstood. 


of America’s 


REAL IDEAS 
WANTED 

Time was when people labored 
under the delusion that “anything was 
good enough for the movies.” Authors 
who would have labored night and day 
to make a play acceptable for the 
theatre, scribbled an idea on a scrap 
of paper or the back of an envelope 
and considered it quite acceptable for 
a picture play. That was why so many 
Johns rescued Lizzies from speeding 


RITA WEIMAN, 


Rita Weiman is one of the most success- 
young authors. She 
started in newspaper work, then took up 
short story writing, turned out a successful 
play, “The Acquittal,”’ and is now writing 
directly for the screen. 
edian,” by Miss Weiman, is now in produc- 
tion at the Goldwyn studios. 


trains when the industry was young. 

Today motion picture producers are 
demanding stories that are real, with 
the heart throb of human life, not as 
dime novelists pictured it, but with 
that conflict of tHe soul which we meet 
in daily problems on all sides of us. 


NEWSPAPER 
TRAINING 


And so I should 
say to a young girl 
who really, sincerely, 
wants to become a 
scenario writer, ex- 
actly what I’d say to 
one starting out to 
become a writer of 
fiction or the drama. 
Learn to know life 
as it is, and you'll 
learn to transcribe it 
to whatever medium 
you choose. The best 
way to go about that, 
I truly believe, is to 
do the thing that so 
many others, includ- 
ing myself, have 
done — work on a 
newspaper. You will 
be assigned to all 
sorts of. stories, 
pleasant and unpleasant, you will learn 
dramatic forms. You will, above all, 
learn to sift the kernel of a story from 
its trimmings. 

Then, when you have a real idea to 
tell, put it in synopsis form and sub- 
mit that to a motion picture firm. It 
is not necessary that you know the 
technique of the screen to do this. If 
you have a vital, human story to give 


“The Grim Com- 
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them, picture companies will put it 
into technical form themselves. But I 
do advise anyone having a photoplay 
produced to work with the continuity 
writer who is preparing it for the 
screen, and in that way learn the 
motion picture angle. I have learned 
more about screen technique while 
assisting in the preparation of my 
story, “The Grim Comedian,” for the 
screen than a library of books on the 
subject could have taught me. 


Be A SECRETARY. 


There is, by the way, another 
manner of becoming acquainted with 


scenario writing. Last year, while 
doing some work at one of the studios, 
I chatted with the secretary of an 
official of the company. This year I 
found her established as the secretary 
to the scenario editor and studying 
under his direction how to write 
scenarios. She had started out as a 
stenographer only a few years ago, 
and through her earnestness and appli- 
cation is now on the way to making a 
place for herself among scenario 
writers. And she is not yet 22. 
That’s why I’d write as a slogan: Sin- 
cerity first, above all things—and then, 
hard work. 
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THE CHOICE OF A FIELD— 
FREE LANCE WRITING 


By Layne Bennette. 











HERE is usually more than one 
route to any objective and it is 


especially true of the field of journal- 


ism. Only rarely is there a genius 
who can write a masterpiece of litera- 
ture until he has graduated from the 
school conducted by Mr. Toil, and it 
is well for the beginner to know some 
of the little bypaths of profitable au- 
thorship. 

One of these by-ways is free lance 
work. It offers innumerable ways of 
utilizing ideas and is productive. A 
recent article in the Dicest, in which 
the writer discussed his resigning a 
staff position to do free lance work, 
might lead the beginner to think that 
only a trained writer could do the 
work, but on the contrary it is one 
method by which he may gain ex- 
perience. 

In doing special feature work of 
any kind, first it is essential that the 
writer take an inventory of his ability 
and knowledge. Over and over he is 
told to write about things with which 
he is familiar and to avoid subjects 
about which he knows little or nothing. 
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It would profit a writer nothing to 
attempt a special article on a subject 
with which he had no experience or 
if information concerning it was vague 
and difficult to obtain. Often, how- 
ever, the beginner will ask, “What 
subjects are interesting and accept- 
able?” It all depends upon the writer 
and the publication. Study your own 
inclinations and then choose the pub- 
lication to suit. The opportunities are 
unlimited in a great many fields, and 
the subjects about which one might 
write have a wide range. A few ex- 
amples of the scope of the free lance 
field might be considered from the be- 
ginner’s viewpoint. 

Agricultural Articles—Nearly every 
state in the Union has a number of 
agricultural publications of merit. 
These magazines do not care for fine 
examples of literary merit, but they 
use a large amount of direct, convinc- 
ing, practical material. Helpful arti- 
cles, with an inspirational vein, easy 
methods of simplifying farm tasks, 
practical articles on the marketing of 
fruits, vegetables and other farm 
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products, any interesting experiences 
relative to farm life or production, the 
reclamation of waste lands, dairying, 
farm industries and activities of every 
nature. Look over a few farm pub- 
lications. You will see that every arti- 
cle is plain and practical and almost 
invariably contains some idea of help- 
fulness to the farmer or his assistants. 
No longer does the “overworked farm- 
er’s wife theory” hold good. There 
are few communities that are not 
reached by good farm publications and 
by the government agricultural bulle- 
tins, and the average farm today is 
as well organized and equipped with 
labor-saving devices as is the city 
home. Keep away from the idea that 
you are reaching the backwoods with 
your articles, for they will be read 
by intelligent, progressive agricultur- 
ists. Tell your story clearly and in an 
interesting manner, and if your ideas 
are sound you will find a market with- 
out difficulty. 

Children’s Magazines — Magazines 
for Boys—Magazines for Girls. There 
is enough material for these to keep 
you busy for your allotted three score 
and ten and all that you may have 
granted to you as extended time. Ani- 
mal stories, the life of the land, water, 
and air, myths and legends, well-told 
nature stories, games, rainy-day occu- 
pations, feats of skill and endurance 
for the half-grown lads who like to 
excel among their companions, scien- 
tific articles, woodcraft, clubs and 
groups, athletics, for the boy who has 
begun to live in the world where he 
demands reasons for things. Argu- 
ment and humor and the instruction 
he accepts must avoid too direct teach- 
ing and moralizing. Girls want arti- 
cles for the home rather than for out- 
door life, with the possible exception 
of athletics, campfire articles. Always 
make your article positive—What to 
Do—not What Not to Do. 

Church Publications if you are in- 
clined to be religious in your attitudes 
will give you a fair scope. You have 
three distinct classes: First, those 


catering to the student or teacher in 
the Sunday School. These publica- 
tions use material on the preparation 
of the lesson and methods of study 
and teaching. Second, interesting 
reading matter. These are story 
papers which are distributed among 
the classes, and contain interesting, 
helpful stories, the story that teaches 
a lesson without the appearance of 
preaching will find a ready sale. 
Third, reportorial work, usually de- 
nominationai, related to public prob- 
lems and moral issues of the day. 
Uplift work is especially stressed. 
Every denomination has its own pub- 
lications of this type and the readers 
are people of intelligence, ministers, 
and church people, so this work must 
be well written. 

Department-W ork—Fillers. There 
are always places for special articles 
on all subjects to fill in odd spaces in 
the last pages of the magazines. 
Household articles, beauty hints, eti- 
quette, health, and kindred subjects, 
of about one thousand words in length 
are acceptabie for this purpose. 

Foods, Food Values and Cookery 
are acceptable not only to magazines 
for the household but to special pub- 
lications that deal with the purchase, 
care, preparation and serving of foad. 
Food for Children, The School Lunch, 
Balanced Rations, Invalid Cookery, 
Special Menus, The Care of Linens, 
Silverware, etc., all offer opportunities 
for good articles. 

Household Efficiency articles are ac- 
ceptable to all magazines that reach 
the home and family. Dressmaking, 
whether for the home dressmaker who 
wishes to give her work a finished ap- 
pearance or the skilled one who scans 
the pages of her favorite magazine 
for fashion hints, are always good if 
the idea is new. 

Education—More interest is being 
taken at the present time in schools 
than ever before in the history of edu- 
cation. New methods, designed to be 
attractive to the child, visualization, 
vocational training and community 
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service have won distinctive places for 
themselves but are barely touched by 
the writers. Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations have been trebled within the 
last year or two, and accounts of their 
achievements will find a place in the 
club columns of the daily papers. Any 
unique method that meets with suc- 
cess will be welcomed by the various 
educational journals of the state. 

Scientific Articles — Articles that 
deal with facts only, a field for the 
writer who prefers facts to fine writ- 
ing. These may be along the lines of 
invention, application of scientific 
principles, etc., or the more common 
subjects of public health and safety, 
which can not be overestimated in 
value, and can scarcely be overworked. 

Suburban Publications are entering 
the journalistic field to a great extent 
now that rapid transportation makes 
it possible for city employes to live 
in suburban surroundings. The best 
of people live in these localities and 
this has led to the publication of a 
class of high-grade periodicals, which 
deal with a variety of subjects other 
than agricultural. Suggestive subjects 
follow : 

Special Day programmes for com- 
munity service, Furnishings for the 
suburban home, Gardening, Care of 
the automobile, Bird Lore, The 
Flower Garden, Shrubbery, Pets, Tree 
Culture, Household Arts and Science, 
Labor Savers, Time Savers, Poultry, 
Music and Books. 

The whole field of publications is 
open to the free lancer, but it is ad- 
visable that he choose his material and 
study the different magazines in order 
to determine just where his article 
will be more likely to be adaptable. 
After a little experiment he will be 
able to establish a circuit and be as- 
sured of a steady market. 

Another field is the Syndicate. A 
Syndicate is a firm which buys sto- 
ries, articles, various material from in- 
dividuals and resells them to a num- 
ber of publications. There is a sys- 
tem by which these are released on 


a certain date. If you will examine 
several newspapers you will find the 
same material in each one, although 
the papers may come from different 
sections of the country. These items 
are syndicated and released on certain 
dates so that no paper has the ad- 
vantage of the others who have bought 
the service. Magazine sections and 
the inside pages of country news- 
papers are usually syndicate material. 
The prices paid by the syndicates are 
on a par with the smaller magzines, 
but if connection can’be made and a 
volume of material produced it will 
pay the writer for his efforts, besides 
offering him a means of recognition 
for other fields of endeavor. 


WRITERS’ CLUB ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of THE 
WRITERS, held at Allaire’s, 143 
East 17th. St., New York City, on 
May 19th, the following officers for 
the year beginning September lst, 
1921, were elected: 

President, Herman Landon; vice- 
president, George Jay Smith; secre- 
tary, Arthur W. Courtney; treasurer, 
Eric A. Dime. 

Meetings will be resumed early in 
the fall, and applications for member- 
ship, and all inquiries regard the club, 
after September first, should be ad- 
dressed to the new secretary, Arthur 
W. Courtney, 292 West Fourth Street, 
New York City. 

FATE’S INSTRUMENTS 
Fate chooses various instruments 

To deal her cruel blows, 

But to find the one that hurts the most, 
I wonder how she knows. 
There are times when she’s 

spiteful 

Than others, I conclude, 
And without a doubt when she is in 

Her most satanic mood. 

And wants to do her very worst, 

In the time when she equips 
The stony-hearted editors with 

Those bland rejection slips! 

—Ida M. Thomas. 


more 
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HOW TO BECOME A PHOTO. 
PLAYWRIGHT 


By James P. Cogan. 
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HERE are greater opportunities, 

today, for the writer of fiction, 
as a photoplaywright, in moving pic- 
tures than in any other branch of 
“literature.” 

Photoplaywriting, let it be under- 
stood, is a new profession. The photo- 
playwright is to the screen what the 
playwright is to the stage. He supplies 
not only the story, but the “Book of 
the Photoplay,” wherein are all the 
technical directions for producing the 
photoplay. 

It is practically a virgin field. There 
are but few in it. There are those who 
write stories for the screen, in brief 
synopsis form, of a few thousand 
words length, but they are not “Photo- 
p!aywrights.” 

The synopsis form was the only 
way in which producers would con- 
sider stories from original writers. 
Adaptations were made from books 
and plays. Editors would not read 
“Continuities” and it was absolutely 
a waste of time, labor and postage to 
send them. 

Until the present time, in the evolu- 
tion of the moving picture, producers 
found that the only satisfactory way 
in which to obtain original screen sto- 
ries was to have the story outlined by 
the writer in a synopsis and then to 
have their own expert continuity writ- 
ers put the story into technical shape 
for production. 

This meant using an author’s story 
as they saw fit. Not only was the 
original story thus treated, but even 
the plays and stories of well known 
and prominent playwrights and 
authors. 

The continuity writer pulled the 
story apart. He discarded what he 
saw fit and added whatever his fancy 
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dictated. Material that the writer had 
labored long and earnestly over was 
frequently eliminated. Too often, 
when the story reached the screen, it 
was found to be a “Hybrid”—some- 
thing entirely different from what the 
writer had conceived and written. 

Not only did the. continuity man 
change a story but the stage director 
and others usually made “improve- 
ments” which, when finished, forcibly 
proved the truth of the old adage— 
“That too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

Until the present time, authors have 
had no redress or remedy for this state 
of affairs and even the monetary re- 
ward was not always sufficient to 
salve their offended pride in seeing 
their brain children so horribly mal- 
treated. 

No writer, true to his chosen call- 
ing, liked to see a literary creation 
butchered to make a “movie holiday.” 
Even writers of prominence were 
compelled to submit to the same handi- 
cap. They could only “grin and bear 
it” like all other writers. 

This handicap is being removed, 
through factors that are _ bringing 
about a new order of things in the 
picture industry. These factors are 
numerous. First, we have the fact 
that photoplays, to be profitable for 
all who handle them—producers, ex- 
change man and exhibitor—must now 
be as near one hundred per cent per- 
fect as it is possible to make them. 

The story must be new in theme 
and treatment. No longer can the 
old, wornout, stereotyped plot be 
forced upon a patient public. The 
public has become educated in the mat- 
ter of moving pictures and is very 
critical of what is offered and keen 
to resent impositions. 
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Alert producers are aware of this 
and know that to continue in the busi- 
ness they must give the public what 
it demands. That is, newer, better and 
cleaner photoplays. Anything else 
now spells bankruptcy. 

The public mind, considered as a 
unit, is far superior, much more in- 
telligent and discerning in the matter 
of picture plays than is the mind of 
any individual producer, or of any 
group of producers. 

Heretofore, it has been a case of 
“take it or leave it” on the part of 
producers. Like “dogs in the man- 
ger” they thought they were “cocks 
of the walk,” if an Irish “bull” be 
permitted. Like boarding house “hash” 
it was “eat that, or go hungry.” But 
no more! Producers once had the 
“whip hand.” Not now. The public 
is dictating. 

With the realization that there were 
more photoplays produced than there 
was a market for; that exhibitors and 
public alike were able to choose the 
pictures they wanted; and that they 
were using that choice intelligently, 
producers have at last begun to see 
the “handwriting on the wall” and are 
trimming their sails accordingly. 

Another important factor that has 
brought about the desired change is 
the open market and the great number 
of independent producers coming into 
the field. The old, slavish contract 
system, which forced exhibitors to ac- 
cept whatever the producers released 
in photoplays, is now a thing of the 
past. Exhibitors are free to select 
where and what they please. 

Another thing that has opened the 
wise producer’s eyes is the fact that 
the industry has just barely escaped 
a Federal censorship law. This would 
have meant a heavy handicap to the 
industry; been another costly tax 
upon an already heavily taxed people, 
and have caused great losses, in many 
ways, to the industry as a whole. 

The danger and the warning have 
not gone unheeded. A_ thorough 
house-cleaning and overhauling is now 


taking place and, in the future, there 
will be no cause for censorship— 
something the freedom-loving Ameri- 
can public does not want, any more 
for the photoplay, than it does for 
books and plays. 

Individual Americans are competent 
to do their own censoring, by with- 
drawing their patronage from objec- 
tionable productions and exhibitors 
and producers who offend. Every wise 
exhibitor and producer is now fully 
alive to the fact that they cannot 
continue to offend good taste and 
morals. Another reason for the failure 
of censorship is that the public is be- 
coming restless under too many “Thou 
Shalt Not” laws and_ threatened 
“Blue” laws. Worms sometimes do 
turn—and bite! 

So it has come to pass that new 
“Commandments” are being posted in 
the studios and we may now look for 
a healthy uplift all along the moving 
picture line. For the benefit of writers 
who may not have been aware of the 
fact, or who may not have seen these 
new commandments, we include them 
here. They may serve as a guide to 
“what not to write.” 

The screen has been subjected to so 
many attacks by reformers that the 
producers are seeing to it that the 
pictures of the future will be above 
suspicion. Jesse L. Lasky, vice-presi- 
dent of Famous Players-Lasky, is a 
leader in the movement for cleaner 
pictures. He has made a list of four- 
teen points which must be observed by 
every director working at one of his 
studios. Here they are: 

“No pictures showing sex attrac- 
tion in a suggestive or improper man- 
ner. 

“No picture dealing with ‘white 
slavery.’ 

“Stories built upon illicit love per- 
missible only if they convey a moral 
lesson. 

“Nakedness banned. 

“Tllicit dances eliminated. 

“No unnecessarily prolonged pas- 
sionate love scenes. 
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“No stories principally concerned 
with the underworld. 

“No pictures making drunkenness 
or gambling attractive. 

“No pictures which might instruct 
the morally weak in crime methods. 

“No pictures which may offend any 
religious sect. 

“No pictures showing disrespect for 
any religion. 

“Suggestive comedy barred. 

“Unnecessary depiction of blood- 
shed must be avoided.” 

Another factor making for better 
pictures is the fact that, due to the 
lack of anything like real competition 
in the business, all kinds of photoplays 
were produced despite the fact that 
many were worthless or objectionable 
and never even returned the money it 
cost to produce them. 

But this is explained by the fact 
that the money invested was not that 
of those who made the pictures, but 
too often of a too credulous and con- 
fiding public. But that is a thing of 
the past—the public is not now as a 
rule so “easy.” The moving picture 
business must, in the future, finance 
itself out of its earnings as other legiti- 
mate industries do. 

Heavy losses have taught caution. 
The “wisdom teeth” of the public 
having been “cut,” producers are 
realizing that they now must, per- 
force, turn out the right kind of pic- 
tures—or get into some other kind of 
business. 

Farsighted producers know that 
they must give the public better photo- 
plays. The day of the old, easy-going 
policy of “hit or miss” has fortunately 
gone forever. There is too much 
money invested in each production to 
warrant the risk of speculation. 

Producers know that “the story is 
the thing.” The writer is at last 
“King.” The photoplaywright will 
head the procession in the future. Now 
every one knows that constructing a 
photoplay is like building a house. The 
story is the “plan” of the finished 
“edifice.” If the story is right, the 


photoplay must be right. “Rule of 
Thumb” in building, or in photoplay 
production, is the height of folly. The 
Photoplaywright, in future, is to be 
the Architect. The stage director of 
the production the Builder—only. No 
longer may he alter plans once passed 
upon. He simply follows the Photo- 
playwright’s working scenario or “The 
Book of The Photoplay,” as it will be 
henceforth known. The photoplay- 
wright is the one who shall hereafter 
determine what the photoplay shall be 
like; not the stage director. 

Photoplays must in the future be 
written directly for the screen. They 
will be original plays. The producers 
are coming to it. It may not be at 
once, but this year will see a big 
step in that direction. So much so, 
that all the writers of reputation are 
hastening to the studios to learn the 
technique of picture making. We 
might compile a list of them if space 
permitted. Suffice to mention Kipling, 
Basil King, Hitchens, and a number of 
others. 

The synopsis may be in evidence for 
a time; the continuity man hold his 
“job”; but more and more, for the 
leading producers at least, must the 
story be in the form of the “Book 
of the Photoplay.” As the story for 
stage production is in the form of 
the “Book of the Play”—with every 
stage direction, every prop and scenic 
effect outlined. 

There is but one school for the 
Photoplaywright, whether the writer 
has heretofore written fiction, plays, 
or screen stories in brief synopsis 
form. That school is the moving pic- 
ture studio—where the photoplay is 
made from first to last scene. There is 
no other way to learn the necessary 
technique. 

The average writer, with energy, 
determination and the ability to diplo- 
matically obtain the necessary infor- 
mation, entering any first-class studio, 
should be able to acquire all the infor- 
mation he needs for technical photo- 
play writing in three months’ time, 
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That which he requires first of all 
is the atmosphere of the studio—that 
in itself is illuminating; one absorbs 
much being in daily contact with the 
workers ; much of the mystery to out- 
siders fades away in the contact. It 
is practical education—through the 
eye and ear. Then, if the writer is 
alert, questions judiciously, makes 
notes of everything he sees and wants, 
he will soon feel that he has made a 
wise choice and is progressing fa- 
mously. 

Not only that, but there is an excite- 
ment and exhilaration about a moving 
picture studio that is inspiring and 
that is very agreeable and _ pleasing 
to one with imagination. It is im- 
possible to mingle with the various 
“types” and professionals—the direc- 
tors—and others one comes in contact 
with not to be inspired with ideas for 
stories, for the association of ideas and 
suggestion are working all the time. 
The ideas for stories one thus gets 
is a valuable “by-product” of the 
venture. 

How to gain access to a studio? 
One way that is being followed by 
some of the most prominent fiction 
writers of the world—as previously 
mentioned in this article—is to arrange 
with the studio officials for permission 
to spend the necessary time watching 
productions. This permission will be 
readily granted to any reputable fiction 
writer on application as a matter of 
courtesy but mainly as a matter of 
business—good business at that—for 
the producers are alive to the value 
of such writers now; their very busi- 
ness life depends upon the Photoplay- 
wright in the future. He provides the 
grist for the moving picture mill. They 
know it. 

The other way to learn the neces- 
sary technique of picture making, in 
order to become a photoplaywright, is 
to do what many a playwright has 
done—become an actor—a _ screen 
actor. This for the writer who cannot 
afford to spend three months without 
earning money, although one can work 











at writing at night if equal to it and 
very determined to get ahead. 

In persuance of this method—which 
is akin to that of the ambitious student 
working his way through college—or 
through a course—the average free- 
lance writer can become an “atmos- 
phere” actor—or, if a woman—an 
actress. “Atmosphere” actors receive 
from $5.00 to $15.00 a day for their 
service. This according to the grade 
of work done. If engaged for mobs— 
congregations, audiences, and the like 
as “atmosphere” actors they may 
earn from $5.00 to $10.00 a day; if 
they do “bits,” from $10.00 to $15.00; 
with excellent opportunities for get- 
ting more important parts—particu- 
larly if not too old—which pay from 
$25.00 to $50.00 a day: with good 
chances for becoming “leads” or even 
“stars” if they show ability and make 
a “hit.” Not a bit overdrawn—it is 
done all the time in the “Picture 
Game.” (The writer ought to know— 
have been in it fifteen years.) 

It’s a “gamble’—but well worth 
taking. First, for the technique; sec- 
ond, for ideas and irspiration; third, 
for the, chances of making a “ten 
strike” and, if preferred, sticking to 
the actor’s line. On the other hand, 
there is up-hill work too; patience and 
courage is required. As in many other 
laudable efforts and ambitions, there 
is “no royal road to success” in this 
direction; that is bound to come—at 
least as far as technique is ‘concerned 
—by sticking to it. Some of the best 
stage directors in the business have 
risen from messenger boys and help- 
ers about the studio; some of the best 
known leading men, women and stars 
have risen from the ranks of the 
“atmosphere” players. All of which 
can be easily verified. Once estab- 
lished in the studio the student should 
study how the stage director interprets 
the script, or now, the “Book of the 
Photoplay.” It will be seen that the 
director follows it. as it is written and 
was approved by the producer as the 
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builder follows the plan of the archi- 
tect. 

He no longer tears it up, or throws 
it aside, as directors have been known 
to do and start something of his own; 
he no longer may alter a character or 
a scene without permission; his busi- 
ness is to coach the actors in their 
work so as to get the best out of the 
action as it is written. 

The writer-student may arrange to 
get a copy of the “Book of the Photo- 
play,” in order to follow the production 
intelligently and to make- notations on 
as he goes along. There are a number 
of mimeograph copies made of the 
play—from twenty-five to fifty usually 
—for use of director, his assistant, the 
camera man, star and principal play- 
ers, to study ; and for the heads of the 
various departments to “take off” their 
work—as detail working plans are 
“taken off” from the general plans 
made by an architect, in building. 

Following the script, the student 
will see how it is written—how long 
shots, semi-closeups, closeups, bust 


closeups, inserts, titles, spoken and de- 

scriptive, and all other technical de- 

tails are arrived at and arranged. 
Turning to the “mechanics” of pro- 


duction the student should observe 
how the lights are handled. Note their 
effects and names. There are Cooper- 
Hewitt lights, Sunlight arcs; Kleig- 
Lights, Broadside lights and spotlights. 
He will see how they are used and 
why—if not readily, a few diplomatic 
questions to the electricians and it will 
be forthcoming. He should study the 
use of screen and diffusers; floor 
lights; back lighting behind scenes; 
soft focus and Rembranda effects and 
how obtained; and everything else 
connected with the lighting. Make 
notes of it all as it goes along. 

He should study how scenes are 
constructed; how scenes are “shot” 
from a number of angles; how the 
scenes are made to dovetail, so as to 
get more out of them; how they are 
“dressed”; criticize it all—in his 
notes; but makes no criticisms to 


anyone lest he “get in Dutch.” On the 
contrary, he will find a closed mouth-— 
except where necessary to ask ques- 
tions diplomatically and then only 
when people are not busy—a splendid 
asset. 

Study the performers, “types,” 
characters, star, leading players, “At- 
mosphere” people; make mental com- 
parisons and see where he could im- 
prove anything, as less sets, less char- 
acters, or better; cut out a large num- 
ber of “Extras,” or “Atmosphere” 
people; study how to get the best re- 
sults with the least expenditure of 
money—for that is to be a very im- 
portant factor in production in the 
future. 

He will need to learn how “fogs” 
are made; how “wind storms” are 
contrived ; how realistic “rain storms” 
are engineered, and a host of other 
technical details are obtained. He will 
learn what “stop work” is; how illu- 
sions are made; what “double expos- 
ure” means; how it is done; and he 
will find it all so very interesting, edu- 
cational and helpful in his future work 
as a Photoplaywright, that he will be 
reluctant to give it up. 

These are but a few of the many 
technical things he will have to learn. 
Others will present themselves. He 
may even be able to think of some- 
thing new in technique. New ideas 
are cropping up every day. Three 
months’ study and the writer should 
not only be competent to write a com- 
plete and perfect Book of the Photo- 
play, Lut have become a good screen 
actor—a valuable asset; should be 
able in fact, to direct a picture—an- 
other asset; and he should have ac- 
quired many suggestions for future 
photoplays. 

Among the valuable features of 
such a course in a moving pieture 
studio not the least is that of being 
in daily contact with artists of all 
degrees—people with true creative im- 
aginations—who are helping create 
plays for the greatest medium of rep- 
resentation today—the screen. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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THE BUSINESS PAPER MARKET 


By J. E. Bullard. 
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HE writer who has not investi- 

gated the business paper market 
has little idea of the opportunities 
that it offers. It is a field, too, that 
is not entirely confined to unknown 
writers. Irvin Cobb’s name has been 
known to appear above an article in 
a business paper. Articles by Dr. 
Eaton have been printed in the trade 
press. 

The publications published in the 
interest of business men are steadily 
raising their standards. They are also 
calling for a wider variety of material. 
The printed matter is no longer being 
confined entirely to the news of the 
field and a few articles thrown to- 


gether by the editor from material 
sent in gratis by some subscriber. 
These papers offer a market for 


everything from poems to short sto- 
ries, from technical articles to inspira- 
tional articles and the pay varies all 
the way from about a fifth a cent a 
word to about three cents a word, 
with a possibility of even higher rates 
for special assignments. 

Writers who devote their entire time 
to the trade papers and never sell any- 
thing to any other class of publication 
have no difficulty after once having 
got a start to make from five thousand 
dollars a year up. It is merely a matter 
of writing material that is suitable for 
the different papers and _ writing 
enough. 

For the writer in other fields the 
business paper offers an opportunity 
to secure checks which otherwise 
would not be secured. If material 
for a story is collected from life, that 
material is suitable for an article for 
some business paper. It will not re- 
quire long to write this article and 
the work of doing so gives a better 
grasp of the material and usually 
makes it easier to write the story. 


The author of a story that has been 
rejected by all the magazines in the 
country will, if he studies the business 
paper field, find some publication 
which will pay him for that story pro- 
vided he changes it to fit that field. 
This is true because all stories must 
be about life. Business and the pro- 
fessions touch every phase of life. 
There is no business or profession 
that has not at least one paper. Some 
of the business papers cater to so small 
a class that a thousand subscribers 
mean that the paper covers the field 
thoroughly. This indicates to how 
great a degree the field is covered, 
and what a vast market is offered. 

The purpose of all business and pro- 
fessional publications is, of course, to 
help their readers make a greater 
success of the work they are doing. 
To accomplish this purpose, these 
papers must appeal to their readers 
in various different ways. 

There are some publications that 
are primarily business newspapers. 
There are others that are mainly in- 
spirational. There are others, and 
these include the majority of papers, 
that are educational. 

Fiction, or at least articles that are 
written in fiction form, seems to be 
becoming more and more popular with 
the trade press editors. The fiction 
form makes it possible to drive home 
lessons that could not be made as plain 
in any other way without offending 
the reader. Fiction makes the paper 
much more interesting and no paper 
is going to be read unless it is interest- 
ing. 

In these days of advertising, each 
publication puts forth every effort to 
get the people who subscribe to the 
paper to read it. The advertisers are 
all the time gathering information and 
data in regard to the different. pub- 
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lications. It matters little how many 
subscribers a paper may have, if it is 
known that a large percentage of these 
subscribers never remove the wrapper 
from the paper, it will be extremely 
difficult to secure enough advertising 
to make the publication of that paper 
profitable. It is also a fact that it 
soon becomes known, if there is a 
large percentage or even an appreci- 
able percentage of the subscribers who 
are not readers. It is readers that 
the advertisers are paying for, and a 
certain class of readers rather than 
merely subscribers. 

It is such facts as these that make 
it worth while for every writer who 
has not already arrived at the point 
where editors solicit more from him 
than he can supply, to investigate the 
trade press field. Business papers can 
be counted by hundreds where other 
publications are counted by tens. With 
the development of every new industry 
there is added new business papers. 
The first automobile paper was started 
in 1895. Today there are scores of 
papers published in the interest of 
the automobile. Some of them are 
published for the engineers, some for 
the manufacturers, some for the deal- 
ers, some for the car owners, some 
for the members of clubs. Every year 
there are new automobile papers added 
to the field. Some of these papers 
use stories and articles from the pens 
of the better known writers of the 
country. 

The airplane industry has already 
brought a number of new publications 
into existence. As time goes on many 
additional ones will be published. A 
person who started out today to write 
fiction and articles on the airplane 
would soon find that the market for 
his output was constantly being in- 
creased due to the increase in the 
number of publications devoted to the 
interests of the airplane industry. 

On the whole, the business paper 
editor is probably more open to sug- 
gestion than is the editor of any other 
class of publication. He is always 


on the lookout for anything that will 
assist him in creating greater reader 
interest. If he has never published 
fiction in his paper before and he can 
be shown the outline of a series that 
will prove of special interest to his 
readers, it is more than likely that he 
will be sufficiently interested to buy 
the series. 

A series of articles that promises 
to be interesting is almost certain to 
be snapped up by the first editor to 
whom they are offered. I have had 
no trouble at all in selling series of 
six articles to dozens of different 
papers by merely submitting the list 
of titles and an outline of the first 
article, and these have been run regu- 
larly issue after issue, another series 
has been accepted after the first was 
completed, and the result has some- 
times been that a check has arrived 
just as regularly as the paper is pub- 
lished for months and éven years. 
Though these checks have not been 
large they have been certain. 

Some of the material used in these 
articles will make good fiction ma- 
terial later and perhaps some of it 
may also be used for moving picture 
scenarios. The point is that the writer 
who neglects the business paper field 
is neglecting an opportunity to get an 
additional check for the material that 
he has to use. 

Business paper material should be 
well written, but it is not at all neces- 
sary to put a literary finish upon it. 
As long as the meaning is clear no 
polish is necessary. This means that it 
is not at all hard to write. 

If a person is having somewhat of 
a hard time making a living at writ- 
ing, the business papers will make 
his course very much smoother. They 
will keep him in funds while he is 
making a name for himself in other 
literary fields. They will also give 
him practice in writing. Hence his 
progress should be much faster than 
it would be if he clerked in a store, 
worked in a mill, or earned his living 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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ECENTLY, while hard at work 
on the second act of “The Splen- 
did Fool,” a play that is to see pro- 
duction before the snow falls, I had 
a visitor in the form of an artist friend 
who was an intimate of the late Henry 
Guy Carleton, thought by many to be 
the leading native dramatist of his 
time. 

The conventional greetings over, 
my visitor asked me what I was doing. 
I told him I was writing a play. 

“A play?” he repeated, raising his 
eyebrows incredulously, as he gazed 
about my study for something very 
evidently conspicuous by its absence. 
“Why—where is your stage and—and 
your puppets ?” 

“My stage and my puppets ?” 

“Yes,” he answered; and then he 
told me how the late Henry Guy 
Carleton worked ; how he built, or had 
built, a replica of each scene in his 
play, and employed miniature dolls 
to represent his characters. 

“IT never attempt to write a word 
until after I have visualized in my 
mind everything in my play, from the 
smallest bit of business to the arrang- 
ing of the lights off-stage ; then, when 
I have done that, I resort to my news- 
paper training, merely recording on 
paper exactly what I have witnessed 
in my mind’s eye. That simplifies 
things somewhat.” 

“You were playing that victrola 
when I knocked,” he said, indicating 
the phonograph a few feet from my 
work-table. “What do you get from 
that—inspiration ?” 

“Sometimes,” I answered, noticing 
a twinkle in his eye. “But I play it— 
and keep it playing—while I am work- 
ing, to give me the right tempo, as 
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necessary in the writing of a play as 
it is in the composing of a symphony. 
Just now, the disc holds the liveliest 
jazz record ever made. I am working 
on an exciting scene; it enables me 
to keep all ‘keyed up.’ An hour ago I 
was playing Massenet’s Elegie; I was 
writing a short scene that is designed 
to bring out the handkerchiefs.” 

“Designed to bring out the hand- 
kerchiefs?” he repeated, plainly 
shocked. “You mean that such a 
scene is deliberate and not spontane- 
ous, that it is methodically planned?” 

“Why, of course!” I replied; “It 
is just as deliberately and methodi- 
cally planned as is a scene written 
solely for the purpose of giving com- 
edy relief. I have to temper the tears 
with smiles and laughs. That is the 
reason why in this play, whenever 
things become rather black-looking for 
the hero, I have enter either of two 
characters whose business is to pro- 
vide laughter.” 

Followed a 
then— 

“How about the length of your 
play? How do you know that, if the 
curtain rises at eight-fifteen, that your 
final curtain will fall a few minutes 
before eleven? Is that planned, too?” 

“Most assuredly. That is where 
a playwright’s craftsmanship is put to 
the test. Each act must last so many 
minutes by the clock. The dialogue 
and business must be so arranged as 
to occupy so much time. If one hasn’t 
enough material, which is very fre- 
quently the case, a glorified sort of 
‘padding’ must be resorted to—glori- 
fied, because the audience must not 
recognize it as ‘padding.’ A _ play 
should never contain a single line that 


moment of silence; 
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does not, in some way, bear directly 
on either the plot or the painting of 
a character employing that line. 

“For instance, in this act on which 
I am now working, the hero does not 
come on the scene for at least seven or 
eight minutes after _ curtain-rise. 
Things must be kept interesting until 
he appears. Two scenes nicely con- 
sume the time; the juvenile and the 
ingenue seize the opportunity to tell 
each other—and the audience—that 
they are in love with each other, and 
one of the play’s comedy characters, 
who is jealous of the juvenile, helps 
to kill another few minutes by engag- 
ing in a ludicrous word-battle with 
him. Then the hero, who is the 
juvenile’s employer, enters just in time 
to hear the jealous one make a threat, 
which the hero turns into a laugh. 
You see, the hero, which role will be 
essayed by a star, is given what we 
call an ‘entrance.’ Being a star, he 


naturally demands the cream of the 
milk.” 
My visitor shook his head. 


I could 
see that he was plainly disappointed 
by the fact that the writing of plays 
is a measured and studied business, 
like painting a house or cutting a suit 
of clothes. 

“Do you think Shakespeare worked 
that way?” he asked, his brow corru- 
gated by a frown. 

“T wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he 
did,” I answered, picking up my pipe 
which had gone dead during our duo- 
logue. ‘“Avon’s bard was the greatest 
craftsman that ever tackled drama- 
turgy. Doubtless, he deliberately calcu- 
lated every line and scene he ever 
wrote; if he did not, his plays would 
not be the gems of craftsmanship that 
they are. The basic idea of any one 
of his plays, like the basic idea of any 
other play, is but a mere skeleton. The 
trick is in being able to put flesh and 
clothes on that skeleton in order to 
make it presentable. Take The Mer- 
chant of Venice, for example. The 
story is virtually told in the trial scene, 


and yet Shakespeare, realizing that he 
needed enough material to provide a 
full evening play, manipulated his ma- 
terial so that the scenes preceding and 
following the trial scene were interest- 
ing and entertaining enough in them- 
selves. 

The first and paramount considera- 
tion with which a playwright must 
contend is naturally the story. Then, 
instead of telling it in narrative form 
like the fiction-writer, or in numbered 
scenes and spoken and sub-titles like 
the photoplaywright, he arranges it 
into acts, recording the entrances and 
exits of each character, and their dia- 
logue and their actions—in short, he 
merely tells everything they do and 
everything they say while they are on 
the stage. You see, it is all quite 
simple.” 

“Yes,” said my visitor, who was be- 
ginning to learn a few things about 
playwriting; “it is all quite simple— 
like building a bridge or explaining 
the Einstein theory of relativity.” 





HARD LINES 


Flowers are springing, 
Birds are singing ; 

I want to write of Spring. 
The editors frown 

And turn me down 

And say: “Do no such thing. 


“Your script should all 

Be of the fall 

At this time of the year. 

You know full well 

You cannot sell 

Spring songs when Spring is here.” 


And so I close my eyes and try 

To think of leaves grown brown and 
sere, 

And wrench my soul with longing sigh 

From Spring’s delightful atmosphere. 


—Ida M. Thomas. 
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To the casual reader it might seem 
that we are always making changes. 
And when we consider the facts we 


Changes. have made quite a few. 

But we are not through. 
THE WriTEr’s DicEsT is committed to 
a definite policy—a policy that can be 
summed up in one word—HELP- 
FULNESS—and until it has reached 
the highest degree of efficiency—until 
it is the greatest possible help to all 
engaged in literary pursuits, there will 
be experiments and changes. 

This issue brings a number of inno- 
vations which are submitted for your 
approval. They have been carefully 
planned along lines suggested by cor- 
respondence with many readers and 
we hope that they may become perma- 
nent features without the necessity of 
further changes. 

“The Songwriter’s 


Den” makes its 


appearance for the first time, and will 
carry, as the months pass by, many in- 
teresting and valuable articles for the 
writer of songs. The article, “Per- 
sonality and Ideas,” is the first of a 
series that will deal with every phase 
and the many problems of songwrit- 
ing. In addition there will be many 
other short articles—news items—val- 
uable hints—and suggestions of inter- 
est to the readers of this department. 

The idea behind “What Writer’s 
Are Doing” is to set aside a little cor- 
ner of the magazine as a place where 
our readers may meet and become bet- 
ter acquainted. This is your depart- 
ment, and we want you to feel wel- 
come in using it. If you do not care 
to send items concerning yourself and 
your own work, there are many items 
concerning your friends that would be 
appreciated by others. Let’s all use 
“What Writers Are Doing” as a real 
“get acquainted” corner. 

The department, “Better English,” 
is one that has been requested by a 
number of our readers. Care is being 
taken to make this department au- 
thentic, and to incorporate in it those 
rules and suggestions that will be of 
most value to the writer. 

These, then, are the important 
changes in this issue. We hope that 
they meet with approval. 





We have heard recently of the 
man who would have been a writer 
if there had been anything to write 
about. We hope that fellow isn’t a 
reader of The Writer’s Digest, for if 
he has been and has read some of 
the inspiring articles that have ap- 
peared there is surely something 
wrong—with him. There are story 
possibilities everywhere if one 
will only look for them—the friends 
he associates with daily—his busi- 
ness—his recreation—the daily pa- 
per—and on and on we could go list- 
ing the possibilities for a_ story. 
Truly, we feel sorry for the man 
who couldn’t find anything to write 
about, 
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PHOTODRAMA 
A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase 
of Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips, 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author 
of more than 50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” etc. 
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VIII. 
Tue Prot UNCOVERED. 

ET us again, now and ever bear 

in mind that in our search for 
material, our motto and principle shall 
be “contrast.” 

Plots lie about us as plentiful as 
the multifold experiences in myriad 
of lives. What we shall seek then is 
that electrical point of contrast that 
contains its own motor and generator. 

Where shall we begin to look for 
plots? One would-be plotter will com- 
piain that he lives in a small village 
where nothing “happens.” Another 
will exclaim that he works most of 
his time in a place where all that “hap- 
pens” is work. Another is immersed 
by business. And so on. 

But drama is there nevertheless. So- 
called monotony, work or drab busi- 
ness have only a little to do with it all. 
The plot motors lie under the skin and 
the externals and the accidents of oc- 
cupation. Occupation does not neces- 
sarily imply the life of the person 
engaged in it. The more monotonous 
the occupation, the more intense the 
dreams in the soul’s endeavor to get 
away from monotony. Our great sto- 
ries are more concerned with what 
people are than with what they do. 
\nd by what they do we mean in this 
instance, the perfunctory: and com- 
pulsory doings of life. On the other 
hand, when we elucidate the plot fur- 
her in the finished story we must bear 
in mind that what our characters do 
s a reflection of what they are. 

What rouses the emotions and fires 
the passions of men and women? 
What rouses your ire and fire? Why, 


it is most always contrast. Some- 
thing opposite, an opposing force, 
contradiction, paradox. 

If you want to see all the emotions 
of men rise in execution, then endow 
your characters with paradoxical qual- 
ities and bring them together! The 
rich and the poor, the good and the 
bad, health and the invalid, want. and 
plenty, labor and capital, crime and 
justice, youth and age, man and 
woman, negroes and whites, barbarian 
and cultured, life and death, love and 
hate—therein lie forces capable of 
rending the world and destroying the 
people who inhabit it. Too, there lies 
within those forces a potentiality suffi- 
cient to mend and give balm to all 
that is broken and bruised in the lives 
and hearts of us mortals. Our stories 
and plays reveal these forces in strife 
and adjustment. 

As an instance of the drabbest of 
small-town backgrounds employed in 
recent fiction is that of “Main Street.” 
What has Sinclair Lewis done but 
revealed the living.souls of a monoto- 
nous group of people. Take another 
less recent book of a group of people 
in a small town where to the unprac- 
ticed eye “nothing ever happens”— 
“Winesburg, Ohio.” Sherwood An- 
derson therein opens wide the dra- 
matic potentialities of an otherwise 
dull people. And will “Spoon River 
Anthology” ever be forgotten in Eng- 
lish literature? And what was the 
plot material but a few queer. small- 
townspeople lying dead these many 
years in the old burying ground! Ed- 
gar Lee Masters resurrected them for 
eternity by uncovering their imperish- 
ability. And there is Joseph C. Lin- 
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coln working year in and year out 
among a simple folk where it seems 
most true that nothing ever happens. 
A visit to Cape Cod would reveal a 
quaint life to the casual observer, but 
nothing more. 

Equally is it true with stories of 
the workers and in business, for sto- 
ries are not dependent on drabness, 
work or business but on the unfailing 
and rich potentialities of the human 
soul. For there lies within every soul 
a region of enchantment, or a closeted 
skeleton, or a price that will buy any- 
thing and everything it has to offer, 
or a secret garden where none but 
the elect may see the bloom and 
verdure, or skulking ghosts that haunt 
and pursue to the end, or fiery desires 
that need but a fleeting temptation to 
ignite the soul to destruction, or an 
angel every-ready to uplift the passer- 
by who pauses. 

Then how will we peer into the in- 
ner lives of the people about us? 

Well, there are the five great 
avenues of perception and communica- 
tion that will become the main-trav- 
elled roads of the writer and dramatist 
—the Five Senses. These five roads 
after all lead straight to the plotting 
mind. 

Chief among the Senses that yield 
the key that opens the lives of those 
about us are those of Hearing and 
Seeing. We might rather call it over- 
Hearing and over-Seeing, for we must 
hear and see something beyond, above 
and below what the passing crowd 
sees and hears. 

I hear a speech by John Spargo 
wherein he says that after wandering 
up and down the land for twenty 
years he has noted that the heart of 
the nation lies deep in the bosom of 
the land, in the country, in the Small 
Town where the big men and the big 
ideas usually spring from! Well, this 
struck me forcibly and dramatically. 
Here was plot material,. for I should 
write a story or a play wherein I 
would bring forth that fact—How the 


people of a small town and of the city 
too had always had the same impres- 
sion that I had, but how the lives of 
many of the so-called great men were 
traced to their source, in the Country. 

I overhear the story of a deplorably 
retiring and bashful old man who had 
always been uninteresting to a degree. 
He had married a beautiful young 
woman who had been lured by tales 
of wealth. Children came of the union 
and the old man’s devotion had taken 
on some of the glory of an epic. Then 
one day True Love came along in the 
person of a chauffeur and the wife 
went away. Several months later the 
chauffeur deserted the errant wife 
and she returned to her old husband 
and they were reunited the old man 
knowing full well now that she had re- 
turned to stay, possibly to learn to 
love him, and the wife knowing that 
here was Love where she had fol- 
lowed but a base imitation of it. 

Then I hear some people talking 
about hospital experiences, and in each 
case there was a sinister mention of 
a “black bottle” that was a sure token 
of the angel of death, only it was 
administered when a patient was be- 
yond recovery. Suppose it was ad- 
ministered to the wrong person? 

Then I go to see the Play, “The 
Jest,” and it suggests to me quite an- 
other story on a different angle which 
I call “The Woman’s Jest.” 

I meet a man who by birth and heri- 
tage is a poor, weak thing and who 
tries and wants to be a strong man. 
The tragic story of his sufferings 
from the inside, demonstarting that 
except for this he is a Man, but he 
cannot get away from his curse of 
heritage and so becomes a “Molly- 
coddle,” which is the title of my story. 

And so I go along and wherever | 
“open up the man’s life” I find it teem- 
ing with dramatic surprises. 

Whenever I read I find life all slit 
up in dramatic segments ready to 
hand. 

In looking through the day’s news- 
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paper, I find such pregnant headings 
as these: RAPID FIRE WOOER 
SOUGHT BY POLICE—Man Call- 
ing Himself Doctor Wins Nurse, But 
Leaves Her When Check is Ques- 
tioned; STUDENT THOUGHT TO 
BE DEAD REVIVES TO TELL 
OF SEEING “FANTASTIC” BE- 
INGS IN A NEW LIFE; ART 
TRIUMPH UNITES PAINTER 
AND FATHER. 

And when I read “The Count of 
Monte. Cristo,” a new character in 
murder mystery fiction is suggested by 
vicious little Edward depicted therein. 

Wherever we go we will find nearly 
everybody interested in Life. So that 
is our cue always—Life. Depict Life 
and at once we draw an audience. How 
truly this is demonstrated when we 
see hundreds gather about the body 
of a vagabond who has met a tragic 
end who had never attracted a look 
from one of the crowd when he was 
alive with his life unrevealed. A 
tramp who has passed by a multitude 
unnoticed until he starves to death 
gets a notice in the newspaper that is 
read and commented on by a million. 

So don’t skim over life and its ex- 
ternals or you will skim over the tops 
of your editors and never delve into 
the hearts of any audience at all. But 
just as often as you uncover Life in 
your Plots and Stories and Plays, just 
so often will you interest Editors and 
Audiences. 

My next article will continue with 
A Complete Example In Plotting. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





The Business Paper Market 
(Continued from page 29.) 


in some other way, while he spent 
his evenings writing. 

The business papers may be con- 
sidered as a literary kindergarten, if 
you’ please, but at least they do give 
practice in writing, confidence to the 
writer and make his name far better 
known than it would be if he contented 
himself in merely striving for entry 
into more literary publications. <A 


surprisingly large number of the 
writers who contribute to the Saturday 
Evening Post also contribute to some 
of the better class business papers. 
There are a good many writers who 
are now contributing almost ex- 
clusively to business papers who in 
the future are going to be well known 
to the readers of the higher class 
magazines. The names of these 
writers are rarely if ever going to 
appear in the lower grade magazines. 

There is a certain man who began 
his writing career by contributing to 
a few farm papers. Later he studied 
the business press, found what the 
papers in this field required and wrote 
for them. He then followed this up 
with fiction and is now selling more 
and more to the better magazines. 
This man never would have been able 
to accomplish all that he has if he 
had not served an apprenticeship to 
the business press, during which he 
improved his methods of thinking and 
gathered much material that later will 
be worked over into stories to be sold 
to the widely-read popular magazines. 

For the beginner the business press 
is invaluable. For the person who 
is below the top round of the latter 
of literary success the business press 
means an additional check that can 
be secured in return for very little 
additional work. 





THE AUTHOR IS 
ENTHUSIASTIC 


Rita Weiman has returned to New 
York from the Goldwyn studios in 
California, having completed all her 
work there on “The Grim Comedian,” 
an original story for the screen. Miss 
Weiman participated in the production 
of the photoplay and is enthusiastic 
over the results she obtained through 
her activity on the lot. “The Grim 
Comedian” was directed by Frank 
Lloyd and has a cast which includes 
Phoebe Hunt, Jack Holt, Gloria Hope, 
Laura Lavarnie, John Harron, and 
others. 
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HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS 


A Series of Helpful Lessons on how to prepare 
manuscripts that meet the approval of editors 


By Emma Gary Wallace 
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IX. 





SELF-EVIDENT, PERHAPS, BUT 
IMPORTANT. 


E are constantly told what not 

to do in the way of writing. 
Such advice is uttered by way of 
warning, and yet sometimes it leaves 
the beginner confused as to what he 
should do. Positive teaching is always 
better than negative, for when some- 
one formulates a rule preceded by the 
word “don’t,” it is necessary to grasp 
the facts given, then we must reverse 
our mental engines while we proceed 
to do the opposite of the directions 
given. This is a round-about method 
which does not make for either speed 
or efficiency. 

Perhaps every word of what fol- 
lows in this chapter will seem too self- 
evident to require mention, but if a 
few are able to glean a single helpful 
point, its inclusion will be justified. 

To send out manuscripts which are 
travel-stained or mussed, is poor busi- 
ness policy. It is evident to the editor 
who receives them that they have been 
rejected elsewhere, and it is human na- 
ture not to grant immediate and en- 
thusiastic appreciation to that which 
others have found lacking. 

The writer owes it to himself that 
his manuscript be self-respecting in 
appearance, and as good as possible 
in point of mechanical preparation. 
Erasures, interlineations, errors, which 
show lack of revision, torn pages, 
faint type, and cheap stationery, all 
mark careless, indifferent, or ignorant 
workers. First impressions are im- 
portant. 

The choice of a title is worthy of 


earnest thought. It should not give 
away the climax of the story, nor 
should it be so ambiguous as to be 
wholly without point. A _ profitable 
study may be made of titles. The 
modern tendency is to make them un- 
usual, and oftentimes an exclamatory 
phrase is used which embodies the 
spirit of the story. A name is fre- 
quently used as part of a title to arouse 
interest in a definite personality. 

It is well when a story is completed, 
to consider thoughtfully whether or 
not the title is such as to arrest at- 
tention, arouse interest, create a desire 
to know what it is all about, and finally 
persuade the reader to spend his time 
going through the story from begin- 
ning to end. Does the title promise 
more than the story fulfills? Is the 
story one which is subtlely described 
by the title, and will that title stick 
in mind like a burr, because the de- 
velopment of the plot has made it 
meaningful and vital? 

It is a fundamental principle of ad- 
vertising that the goods must be as de- 
sirable or even a little more so than 
the printed publicity represents. The 
advertising which is not borne out 
by merchandise which “makes good,” 
is frankly termed “fake.” 

The four steps in scientific publicity 
are commonly given as follows: First, 
to arrest attention, for without atten- 
tion the next step will not be taken; 
second, through attention to arouse 
interest, which in turn will be focused 
upon the pleasing and desirable points 
of the article offered; third, through 
this specialized interest to create a 
desire for possession, and to make the 
advantages of possession evident; 
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fourth, to lead the prospect up to the 
point of actually making the decision 
which results in the sale. 

The title of a story is something in 
the nature of a descriptive advertise- 
ment of the literary piece of goods 
offered. It is unfortunate, indeed, to 
select a strong, interest-compelling 
title which promises great things, and 
then to follow it up with an anaemic, 
no-account tale. 

A printed page which presents an 
absolutely solid appearance, looks 
heavy and usually is. It is much bet- 
ter to afford attractiveness to the eye 
and a reasonable assurance of digesti- 
bility to the mind, by breaking the page 
up with paragraphs and dialogues, and 
where suitable, with sub-headings. 

The opening paragraph of any story 
or article should be of such a nature as 
to grip the attention so that the reader 
has no choice except to plunge for- 
ward to find out what follows. A 
study of the opening paragraphs of 
any fifty stories as they appear in the 
standard magazine, will prove illum- 
inating. 

The development of any piece of 
literary writing must be logical and 
needless digressions avoided because 
they worry without advancing the 
story interest. All fiction portrays a 
conflict. Without conflict, there can 
be no struggle, and without struggle, 
there can be no suspense. The greater 
the conflict, the greater the suspense 
and the more compelling the story. 

Many colorless tales ramble on from 
start to finish and claim to be stories, 
when in reality they are mere anec- 
lotes long drawn out. Even a char- 

cter study must present this conflict 

r struggle if it is to cause the blood 
to quicken in the reading. Where 
stories of unfamiliar peoples or scenes 
are portrayed, editors favor the intro- 
duction of a modern individual, so that 

contrast, the difference. between 
ie unusual story setting and events 
nd people of today, may be more 
triking. 


A story which does not preserve the 
dramatic unities throughout its parts, 
is a twisted, misshapen thing. The 
single viewpoint makes for clearness, 
while a shifting viewpoint confuses,— 
that is, the story should be told from 
the standpoint of one person rather 
than of several people. This person 
may and should be the character whom 
the writer desires to make prominent. 


The only really fine writing is that 
which is prompted by fine feeling. 
The one who would write of life, must 
know life as it really is, and not as 
someone else represents it to be. Avoid 
ambiguity by repeating the antecedent 
wherever necessary. Confused meta- 
phor is amusing rather than convinc- 
ing, and to follow a serious metaphor 
promptly by a very literal statement, 
is usually to come from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Wisely used inter- 
rogation and repetition are instru- 
ments of emphasis. 

Avoid the use of words and forms 
which have not the sanction of the 
best usage, unless such forms are put 
into the mouth of an illiterate or bom- 
bastic character as a means of graphic 
delineation. A character may be rep- 
resented as using a certain type of 
speech peculiar to a class or a section 
of the country, and such speech will 
be indicated by apostrophe marks of 
elision, but if that same character 
writes a letter, such marks will not 
be used. Many writers fail here. The 
letter should be given exactly as the 
individual portrayed would write it, 
and his degree of education will either 
make the letter correct regardless of 
the way he talks, or manifestly illiter- 
ate. 

For example, if the writer put these 
words into the mouth of a character: 
“T ain’t got it, Sir,—’deed I ain’t!” 
the apostrophe ‘ showing omissions 
would be used, but if the same char- 
acter wrote that protest in a letter, he 
would say: “I ain’t got it sir, deed 
I aint,” for a man who would talk 
in that way would have no knowledge 
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of specialized marks and their mean- 
ing. 

When the story is told, it is time to 
stop, and it is the amateur only who 
gives an illustration and then explains 
the illustration. If it is necessary to 
write under the picture you have 
drawn, “This is a picture. It is a pic- 
ture of a cow,” you may be sure that 
you are not a born artist. 

The climax should be worthy of all 
that has gone before. Many a fairly 
well-told story goes flat at the climax, 
and the reader feels as though he had 
been enticed into taking a long jour- 
ney for the purpose of looking at 
nothing of greater interest than a hole 
in the ground or an uninteresting rock 
in a barren pasture. 

If you have not a real message to 
give,—of interpretation which will 
make for a better understanding of 
life, the solving of a problem, the un- 
ravelling of a mystery, the cheer of 
genuine entertainment, or the intro- 
duction of unknown but fascinating 
sides of life, then do not jeopardize 
your reputation by offering an imita- 
tion method. Read wisely but withal 
thoughtfully. Time spent in study 
and in living with and for people is to 
the writer’s success as the seed time 
is to the harvest. 

Enclose sufficient stamps for the re- 
turn fare of submitted articles, and 
observe the wishes of the individual 
magazine as to whether loose stamps 
or those attached to the self-addressed 
envelope shall be enclosed. 

Why spend time complaining of an 
editor who has not granted as much 
courtesy as you think your due? It is 
your privilege to avoid him in the fu- 
ture if you wish. It is said that Rus- 
sell Sage finally evolved a rule for his 
financial guidance to avoid loss and 
disappointment. It was, never to 
touch a stock that was less than a gen- 
eration old. This financier wanted to 
be sure what he would invest in was 
tested and reliable. 

The writer will avoid disappoint- 


ment if he does not send manuscripts 
to magazines without standing or rep- 
utation. To be sure, every magazine 
has to make a beginning, but a worth- 
while beginning means that it is spon- 
sored by a reliable concern and a busi- 
ness-like editor. Complaints are sel- 
dom heard concerning first-class maga- 
zines, and when they are, it is sure to 
be due to the carelessness or failure of 
some employe. 

As a rule, manuscripts are sub- 
mitted without an accompanying let- 
ter, provided the address, word es- 
timate or actual count, and the legend, 
“Submitted at usual rates,” are prop- 
erly imprinted upon the face of the 
first page of the manuscript,—name 
and address in the upper left-hand 
corner, the other details in the upper 
right-hand corner. If, however, there 
is any particular reason for adding a 
word for additional explanation, or if 
an author wishes to request an early 
decision, a courteous note may be 
written with propriety. It is unwise, 
however, to make special request upon 
trivial pretext. 

When manuscripts have been gone 
a considerable length of time without 
any report, it is in order to write a 
note of inquiry with an _ enclosed, 
stamped envelope, concerning the edi- 
torial decision. Occasionally manu- 
scripts go astray or editorial changes 
lead to new policies. Such an inquiry 
should be brief and business-like with- 
out being in the least curt. 

When an unusual topic suggests 
itself to mind which will require a 
good deal of time to develop and work 
out, it is a good plan to query several 
editors as to whether or not they will 
be interested in such an article if pres- 
ented. As an editor cannot possibly 
tell whether such an unwritten manu- 
script will please him or not, the 
writer should make it plain that he 
is willing to prepare the article at his 
own risk, provided there is a reason- 
able chance that the editor will be in- 
terested. Editors are frank in such 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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MAKING MY CAMERA BRING 
IN MORE CHECKS 


By E. 


HE value of kodak or camera 

to the writer, especially the free 
lance writer, is never questioned and 
is hard to overestimate. Regardless 
of terms in which any literary worker 
translates to himself the worth of such 
equipment, the checks it brings in can 
be multiplied a number of times by 
an adequate system of filing the nega- 
tives. 

The plan I use was adopted because 
of an incident which has been repeated 
two or three times in later experiences. 
All my pictures are taken with an ordi- 
nary No. 3A Eastman kodak. This 
is postcard size. Formerly I kept the 


negatives in a regular card index box 
filed under enough general headings 
to include all exposures. One day there 


was need for a print to illustrate an 
article but it developed that the supply 
had been exhausted. Upon extract- 
ing the film from its place in the box 
it was found to be badly mildewed, 
which necessitated another washing 
and drying before it could be used. 
Cool, damp weather accentuated the 
trouble and on a number of other oc- 
casions extra time and labor was re- 
quired to make negatives serviceable. 
Growing out of this difficulty is the 
system which has eliminated the cause 
)f annoyance. 

Under the new arrangement films 
ire all numbered on the glossy side 
n the upper right hand corner and 
run consecutively beginning with one. 
\ll negatives that showed any trace 
of mildew were carefully washed and 
lried before being refiled. Cheap 
nanila envelopes, ordinary letter size, 
were secured for twenty-five cents a 
undred. These were numbered on 
their face in a manner similar to the 
negatives, after which films were all 
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filed, one to each envelope, according 
to corresponding numbering. 

Pasteboard containers were substi- 
tuted for the card index box as a place 
for keeping films and envelopes. Shoe- 
boxes are ideal for this purpose and if 
they cannot be secured with proper 
depth, upper edges are easily cut down 
to within a quarter inch of the top 
of envelopes. This leaves ample 
space for inserting wider sub-division 
cards to facilitate the finding of any 
given film. Individual negative con- 
tainers are arranged in these boxes 
to conform with successive numbering 
and each box is filled from front to 
rear end. A piece of paper pasted 
outside on front end indicates the box 
number and also shows what film 
numbers are contained inside. 

Division cards segregate the con- 
tents of each box into groups of ten 
each. These cards are inserted at the 
beginning of each set of films. The 
first bears in the upper right hand 
corner the inscription “1-10,” the sec- 
ond is labeled “11-20,” and so on till 
box space is filled. The second box 
of negatives begins where the first 
leaves off and is arranged in a similar 
manner. For advantages which will 
appear later every envelope has, pasted 
on its face, a print of the film it con- 
tains. These prints are located flush 
with the envelope bottom and equi- 
distant from each end. They so nearly 
cover the entire face that filing is ac- 
complished without an uneven distri- 
bution of space, and at the same time 
they hold one envelope from another 
so that any may be separated easily 
and slipped from its place. 

Rapid location of any certain film 
is assured by a simple plan of index- 
ing. General headings, used under the 
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oid filing system, were carried over 
into the new. The classification best 
suited to individual needs depends en- 
tirely upon the type of pictures taken. 
Since most of my experience and 
training has been along agricultural 
lines, my negatives naturally fall into 
groups illustrative of such material, 
and all can be placed under one of the 
ten headings: Birds-eye Views, Build- 
ings, Bulls, Calves, Cows, Farm 
Scenes, Herds, Miscellaneous, People, 
and Pigs. 

Ten cards, approximately the same 
size as those between groups of films, 
are used in every box for classifying 
the contents. Narrow portions are 
cut from top sides so as to leave sec- 
tions on each one visible where the 
general class caption can be written. 
One card is given over to each classifi- 
cation and presents in tabulation form 
a titular list with film numbers of all 
negatives in that class which the box 
contains. A sample from the card 
headed “Farm Scenes” will illustrate 
the arrangement. 

Film No. Descriptive Title. 
2 Squashing the Ground with 
Squashes. 
9 Arrangement for Cutting Seed 
Potatoes. 
18-19 Ladders for Picking Fruit. 
24 Thrashing on Mission Rose 
Farm. 
33 Method of Shocking Hay. 
34-35 Putting Hay in Barn. 
49 The “Farmerette” in Harvest 
(Binder). 
59-60 Effect of Fertilization on 
Corn. 

The ease with which a negative can 
be found under this system is evident 
from a glance at the sample. Take, 
for instance, the last title. Figures 
preceding it indicate there are two 
films upon the subject. These are 
found by moving the hands back over 
the sub-division cards to group “51- 
60” and removing the last two enve- 
lopes in that section. This produces 
not only the films, but also the prints, 
a comparison of which is convincing. 


The advantage and profit in having 
prints filed with every negative where 
they can be seen readily lies in their 
ability to call up ideas. —Two examples 
from personal experience illustrate the 
point. One day I was submerged in 
literary lethargy. No subject under 
the sun seemed to present successful 
possibilities. In this state I turned to 
my files and began running over the 
prints. Presently the time exposure 
of a man at his typewriter, with hands 
on keys, eyes on copy, started a train 
of thought. This picture with 554 
words on using the typewriter to build 
up pure bred dairy business brought 
action from Orchard and Farm to the 
tune of $6. 

Another time, when ideas were no 
more plentiful than checks on the 
desks of the “unarrived,” I turned 
again to the same source of inspira- 
tion. That day the picture of a pure 
bred Jersey herd pasturing on stump 
land, came to the rescue. An inter- 
view with a crop specialist furnished 
material for a short article on stump 
land pastures. This, with the picture, 
went to the Oregon Farmer and the 
check will be along in a few days. 

Both these exposures were made 
without any idea of their possible use 
but each was traded for the cheery 
command, Pay to the Order of 
More incidents of a similar character 
might be cited but this is enough to 
show the wisdom of taking all kinds 
of pictures and keeping them in ac- 
cessible form. 





TO FILM OPPENHEIM 
NOVEL 

E. Phillips Oppenheim’s story, “No- 
body’s Man,” has been purchased by 
Goldwyn and will be put into produc- 
tion as soon as a cast is selected, it is 
announced. “Nobody’s Man” was 
among the most successful of the long 
lines of novels by Oppenheim which 
has won great popularity for that au- 
thor both in England, where he writes. 

and on this side of the Big Water. 
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WORDS AND POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A., 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 
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ORDS are the texture out of 

which poetry is wrought. Those 
who seek that art’s concrete medium 
of expression may find here the small- 
est of its units in the creation of poetic 
form. Just as marble is the medium 
of sculpture, tone the medium of 
music, or pigment and canvas the me- 
dium of painting, so words are the 
basic material of poetry. 

Now what is the nature of words, 
the elemental stuff of the poet’s craft? 
3riefly, they are the names or marks 
of conceptions in the mind, or as John 
Locke defines them “sensible signs nec- 
essary for communication.” To quote 
from the Century Dictionary, a word 
is “a sound, or combination of sounds, 
used in any language, as the sign of 
a conception, or of a conception to- 
gether with its grammatical relations. 

A word is a spoken sign 
that has arrived at its value as used 
in any language by a series of histori- 
cal changes, and that holds its value by 
virtue of usage, being exposed to such 
further changes, of form and of mean- 
ing, as usage may prescribe.” 

It is understood, of course, that the 
spoken word-sound finds its direct 
symbol in the written or printed word. 
This convention the “literary” user 


of language adopts, assuming that such 


objective symbols convey his thoughts 
to the minds of others. As civilization 
‘rogresses, however, the printed page 
tends to usurp the place of the spoken 
vord. This process results inevitably 
in an “eye-mindedness” affecting both 
vriter and reader. Poetry becomes 
ore rarely heard, and more fre- 
‘uently read. The poet, like littera- 
urs in general, inclines toward “eye- 
\indedness ;” but, unfortunately, no 
‘ndency could be more insidious to 


his art. Poems appealing to the “eye- 
mind” alone, are not primarily poetry 
at all, but the artificial creation of an 
over-literary civilization. Here we 
must make a distinction prerequisite 
to a fundamental understanding of 
poetry. A true poem is never a series 
of symbols intended for the eye; it is 
always a series of sounds intended for 
the ear. Not until these sound sym- 
bols are rendered audible, has the 
poem reached its consummation. A 
seeming exception exists when the 
poem is read by the skilled reader, who 
has the faculty of hearing the sounds 
indicated without actually uttering 
them. Such eye-reading is analogous 
to that of the trained musician who 
hears in his inner ear the sounds repre- 
sented by notes on the printed score. 
Few people make the error of con- 
fusing the arbitrary musical symbols 
with music itself. And yet, how many 
of us are guilty of confusing the 
printed representation with the actual 
poem. There are innumerable good 
folk professing to be lovers of poetry, 
who take their poems “eye-mindedly” 
at all times. They would derive all 
the pleasures, and solve all the prob- 
lems of poetry by reference to the 
printed page. Strangely enough, they 
fail to perceive that the symbols of 
ideas and emotions are tonal rather 
than visual, that the “ear-mind,” and 
not the “eye-mind,” is the instrument 
for primary poetic interpretation. We 
must never forget that poetry orig- 
inated in song, always a vocal utter- 
ance, and that for centuries it was 
transmitted through oral repetition 
alone. Primitive poetry bears indu- 
bitable evidence of the sheer delight 
felt by the bard in the power of sound. 

We are daily approaching a better 
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appreciation of the value of reading 
our poetry aloud. Mr. Percy MacKaye 
maintains that he regulates the sound 
of his verse with a view to the partic- 
ular audience and occasion for which 
it is intended. Mr. Carl Sandburg 
insists that the new poetry cannot be 
properly enjoyed without vocal inter- 
pretation. And Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
conceives the sound-pattern of his 
verse and chants it after the manner 
of the primitive minstrel. Such poets 
are missionaries of a true poetic faith. 
They are doing much to deliver us 
from the tomb of typography, and to 
re-create in us a living consciousness 
of the beauty and potency of sound. 

It is well to remember that this ele- 
mental medium of poetry is the same 
as that employed between men in ail 
the activities of life for purposes of 
communication. But though he uses 
words of common speech, the poet is 
careful to use them artistically, select- 
ing exact words and combining them 
into the best form. It is this felicitous 
combination of perfect words that dif- 
ferentiates artistic from ordinary ex- 
pression. j 

Poe and others have asserted that 
words are sufficient to express any 
idea, no matter how fanciful or fan- 
tastic. True it is that the poet has 
succeeded infinitely better than any 
other in conveying the most intimate 
and mystic imaginings of the mind, but 
there are many extra-natural concep- 
tions and flashes of the spirit which 
words have not yet caught. Language 
is a growing thing, however, con- 
stantly expanding to embody thoughts 
and emotions beyond our utterance 
yesterday and to-day. Words are ever 
penetrating into new worlds of 
thought and feeling. 

Many there are who are frankly 
baffled when called upon to distinguish 
between the poet’s words and those 
of the orator or prose writer. Per- 
haps the commonest error of the tyro 
is to conceive that poetry employs a 
stilted, inflated diction, that charac- 
terizes it as a thing apart from every- 
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day life. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. High-sounding, high- 
flown language is not high poetry. The 
young poet will do well to bear in 
mind that it is the big poets who use 
the little words. More and more we 
are coming to the conviction that an 
idea or feeling to be sincere must be 
couched in the most unaffected terms, 
in language that convinces because of 
its intensity, its noble simplicity, and 
its natural warmth. 

In general, then, it may be said that 
the vocabulary of the poet presents 
little variation from that of the good 
orator or prose writer. But here it is 
wise to remember Coleridge’s very 
sage advice: “I wish our clever young 
poets would remember my homely 
definitions of prose and poetry; that 
is, prose—=words in their best order ;—- 
poetry=the best words in the best 
order.” By the best words Coleridge 
means appropriate words, words pre- 
cisely adjusted to the thought or emo- 
tion which the poet intends them to 
convey. 





In particular, the distinction be- - 


tween language of poetry and prose, 
consists in the fact that in prose words 
have primarily an intellectual context, 
whereas in poetry they have an im- 
aginative and emotional context as 
well. Poetry is a transmission, not 
of cold facts, but of imaginative and 
emotional energy, of impressions. 
True, poetry does convey ideas, but it 
is concerned more with the communi- 
cation of truth “carried alive into the 
heart by passion.” 

In addition, poetry, by infusing the 
most familiar words with imaginative 
quality and emotional cogency, trans- 
forms them into things of beauty. 
Words are particularly happy in the 
twofold process involved in Recogni- 
tion and Surprise. Working from the 
known to the unknown, a word first 
presents the familiar, and then the 
delight of the unfamiliar which the 
poet has attained by some novelty in 
application. A new turn, a subtle 
significance, a whimsical or fanciful 
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twist in meaning, may serve to bring 
out the magic in words. Almost any 
word is capable of assimilating this 
poetic energy, and of amalgamating 
with the strong, deep feeling of a 
poem. Often, words usually associ- 
ated with prose become thus poetical 
tours de force. 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me. 
Wordsworth, Lucy Gray. 
It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
Macbeth. 


“Words in themselves, then,” says 
Professor Lowes, “are neither poetic 
nor unpoetic. They become poetic, 
or they remain unassimilated prose, 
according as to the poet’s imaginative 
energy is or is not sufficiently power- 
ful to absorb them.” 
Words have both a “denotative” and 
a “connotative” value, that is, what 
they strictly mean and what they in- 
cidentally suggest. In general usage, 
only the denotative, the strict meaning 
is considered, whereas the _ poet 
chooses words with both a denotative 
and connotative significance. Thus he 
attains, not only meaning, but also 
suggestion from the words he selects 
ior poetical purposes. The connota- 
tive element often holds wide emo- 
tional relations and associations, and it 
s these that call up the images and 
100ds that the poet wishes to convey. 
Moreover, every word, psychologi- 
cally considered, is symbolic of a 
psychic unit composed of three divi- 
sions, namely, an image, an idea, and 
an emotion. Now to this threefold 
nature may be traced the richness of 
verbal concept. Commonplace words 
ke on tremendous significance when 
ley become sensuous, ideational, and 
motional. The word love may hold 
tle content at times, but the moment 
lis image is presented, its thought 
vakened, and its emotion stirred, the 
mcept becomes charged with mean- 
g and beauty. Consider this word 
sa typical example of the triadic unit. 
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Certainly, every one recognizes the 
concept of love as applicable to an 
emotion, and no one can seriously 
doubt its ideational import. But, what 
is at first not so easily perceived, the 
actual feeling of love itself cannot be 
conceived apart from the image of 
the beloved, or apart from the desire 
to possess the object of our affections. 
Again, examine a word like home. 
In this concept, the concrete image, 
the thought, and the feeling are so 
intimately bound up that it is impos- 
sible to isolate any one of the three. 
Words, therefore, are wide in the 
scope of their suggestiveness, and it 
is through their wonderful power to 
induce appropriate images, thoughts, 
and emotions, that a large part of 
poetic effect is achieved. 

In order to evoke in the hearer the 
most vivid element of the triadic unit, 
namely, the image, the poet must him- 
self have a sensuous impression of 
the image which he is attempting to 
transmit. If his emotions do not con- 
sist of images, they cannot properly 
be said to exist at all. Imageless feel- 
ing, like imageless thought, is an en- 
tity unknown to the psychologist. The 
poet, therefore, concerns himself with 
sensuous images closely associated 
with feeling. These sensuous or con- 
crete images are to be distinguished 
from the more abstract ideas which 
find no place in true poetry. The 
poet’s words are “experiential,” aris- 
ing from experiences and _ objects 
which have been colored and “per- 
sonalized” by bodily or spiritual con- 
tact. Words thus pregnant with as- 
sociations are rich in meaning. Obvi- 
ously, since. men’s experiences vary, 
the same word will have different asso- 
ciations for different men. A word 
assuming individualized feeling is said 
by the psychologist to have a “fringe.” 
Therefore, though all may understand 
the word of the poet, each person will 
feel it differently in accordance with 
his mental history of that word. Thus 
the word rose may have strangely 
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varying implications to various hear- 
ers. To the botanist it suggests the 
genus rosa, to the architect the rose 
window of cathedrals, to the philoso- 
pher the rosy cross of the Rosicru- 
cians, to the religionist the rose of 
Sharon, to the florist the pride of his 
vocation, to the lover the lips of his 
beloved, and to the child ring-around- 
a-rosy. In addition, the hearer’s 
mood may vary, so that the same 
image may have different associations 
at different times, emotional or un- 
emotional coloring according to the 
moment. 

Some writers point out this inade- 
quacy of language to communicate 
complete personal experience. The 
poet cannot expect his hearers liter- 
ally to see and feel what he has seen 
and felt. He can only stimulate 
through the medium of words those 
sights and sounds and feelings already 
in their memories. In calling up these 
past impressions, however, he induces 
a state of excitement in his hearers 
which permits him to weave the poetic 
web by suggesting new combinations 
for old memories. The precipitate of 
two known elements may bring forth 
the unknown; the comparison or con- 
trast of two recollections may create 
something fresh and lovely. Thus the 
old becomes herald of the new, the 
usual a disclosure of the unusual, the 
ordinary a revelation of the beautiful. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





How to Become a Photoplaywright 
(Continued from page 27.) 

He will learn more of character in 
one day in the studio than in a year 
outside; for here are to be found 
the most interesting people imaginable 
—artists, actors and actresses. True 
“Bohemians,” everyone of them, who 
have a quaint and happy philosophy 
of life and live up to it. He will find 
interesting men of such varied careers 
and experiences that a book might be 
written about each one; beautiful and 
charming women of all types and na- 
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tionalities who lend animation to the 
scene. Some of the most remarkable 
people, with real histories, will be 
found among the “Extras” or “At- 
mosphere” characters and, on the 
whole, it will be like being in a new 
world. 

As to any fear on the part of the 
writer-student that he, or she, might 
not be equal to the task of “acting,” 
let it be known that the only “acting” 
called for in moving pictures is that 
of being natural—being one’s self. Di- 
rectors will be frequently heard to 
admonish anyone trying to “act”— 
“Don’t act!” On the stage, stilted 
and marionette-like action may be 
called for, but in the pictures natural- 
ness and realism is the thing in acting, 
as in everything else. 

In conclusion we think that we may 
reinforce all that is said here by quot- 
ing, in part, a letter of Elinor Glyn’s 
that appeared in the New York Globe 
of recent date, on the subject. Here 
it 1s: 

EL1nor GLtyn oN Movies. 

“Editor Globe—There is a tide in 
the affairs of all arts and industries 
as well as in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to victory! 
And now is the author’s moment— 
in the moving picture business—since 
the mechanical side seems to have al- 
most reached perfection, but what has 
hitherto militated against this perfec- 
tion’s gaining its full appreciation is 
because the stories have so often been 
so inadequate, so wanting in knowl- 
edge of life or the laws of psychology. 

“The characters were made to act 
in a way no such characters would 
have acted and no sequence or logical 
following seemed to have been thought 
necessary in their construction of the 
plots. The result was that the mass 
of movies were not at all interesting. 

“But each month better stories seem 
to show in the pictures released—and 
very soon the public will be able to 
look forward to the pleasure of having 
their intelligence awakened as well as 
their eye diverted.” 
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SLANG — MUST WE 


By Mary Louise Hemphill. , 
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s S a general conclusion,” sums 

up a recent authoritative arti- 
cle on The Use of Slang in Fiction, 
“it is well to use slang as little as pos- 
sible”’—an admonition more likely to 
be honored in the breach than other- 
wise. 

The subject of slang is a universally 
interesting one, and one that appeals 
especially to would-be writers. One 
authority defines it as “inelegant collo- 
quial expression ; current jargon, used 
by educated or uneducated, but hav- 
ing hardly the stamp of general ap- 
proval.” Another writer, discussing 
the fables of George Ade, says: 
“America has not only a literature 
but a language of its own, clearly dis- 
tinct from its English correspondent. 
Anglo-Saxon nature in this country 
has become more effervescent, and its 
expression therefore more iridescent. 
Slang, that is, the dull dregs of Eng- 
lish wit, is the snapping froth of 
American humor, the sparkling bead 
on the cup of good home-brewed 
philosophy.” 

Purists and precisians tell us that 
slang is undignified, inelegant, vulgar ; 
“a crime against the purity of our lan- 
guage. Theoretically we agree with 
them. Slang is unrefined and inelegant 
and undignified—but there’s no deny- 
ing it is also very expressive. And 
vhile there can be no excuse for the 
appalling lengths to which most slang 
iisers have gone, we must in one sense 
regard slang as the breaking forth of 
the bounding American spirit, which 
: inclined to go “over the top” of any 
set bounds and barriers. 

And its use has become so well- 

gh universal that whether one ap- 
‘roves or not, he must constantly hear 
—from old and young, from high 
id low, from educated and unedu- 
ited, from the pulpit and the lecture 





platform, in books and magazines—so 
that the question of whether one ap- 
proves is today considerably aside 
from the mark. One may not approve 
of the fact that the sparrow chirps and 
twitters, when he might conceivably 
learn to warble and coo; he still twit- 
ters. The twitter and chirp are inside 
of him, and must come out. 

Young America, seeking self-ex- 
pression, recognizes no limitations of 
rule or authority in English speech, 
does not see them; but with charac- 
teristic enterprise and originality coins 
his own language as he goes, uses it 
as long as it serves him, then discards 
it for newer forms as new needs arise. 
To him language is not a beaten track 
between high walls, leading on log- 
ically and tamely from starting-point 
to destination, but a long, strong rope 
ladder, elastic and prehensile, which 
he may fling to any peak he would 
explore. So naturally does he express 
himself in slang that he is often quite 
unconscious of its use. For instance, 
the other evening I said to my sixteen- 
year-old son, who is in the Sophomore 
class in high school, 

“Donald, give me a Sophomore defi- 
nition of slang.” 

This was his answer: 

“Aw, cut it out, Mamma. I gotta 
pull off an oral composition in first 
period English tomorrow, and _ this 
topic Old Bat-eyes wished onto me, 
sure gives me a pain. He’s got my 
number, believe me! What do / 
know about slang?” 

I turned to my _ twelve-year-old 
daughter: “Dorothy, what is your 
definition of slang?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “it’s people’s 
natural way of talking, that the teach- 
ers won't let us kids use in the school 
room, and then use it themselves to 
beat the band when they’re talking to 
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each other. We heard Miss Bell tell 
Miss Patton in the cloakroom that 
Professor Wilson was a prune! I'll 
say he is, too!” 

There is no surer cure for one who 
favors or allows the occasional use 
of slang than to sit for half an hour 
near a group of modern high school 
students and listen to their conversa- 
tion. He will soon find himself fer- 
vently agreeing with the statement of 
Professor Charles Sears Baldwin that 
“Slang, instead of making speech ef- 
fective, actually makes it ineffective,” 
and also giving thanks that it is “pecu- 
liarly perishable.” 

3ut out of all the chaff and waste 
of the transient jargon of current 
speech are left some clean, bright 
grains. Our American language is in 
the making and new words are added 
year by year to those that have sur- 
vived the winnowing test of everyday 
use. Much of our energetic American 
thought is more truly expressed in the 
clipped and forceful phrase that once 
was unaccredited slang than it could 
ever be in the purest text-book Eng- 
lish. This is true because it was out of 
the pepful efficiency of such thought 
that such vital phrases were born, and 
they are its essential expression. 

But the wise writer chooses his 
slang cannily, mixes well with cau- 
tion, sets it in a cool place to harden— 
then counts ten before he uses it. Like 
all highly concentrated extracts, it 
must be used with care—a pinch goes 
a long way. It is fine as a flavor, but 
cloying as a filling. Like a chopped 
red pepper, a scant sprinkling makes 
a tempting bit of color for a garnish, 
but the body of the salad must be com- 
pounded of milder and more nourish- 
ing ingredients. 

But please, O Literary Law-Givers, 
let us have our cherished, assorted, 
expressive bits of slang,—for if you 
take away from us this privilege, what 
have you to offer us instead? Can 
you beat it? 
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DON’TS 
By Ipa M. Tuomas. 


In sending a manuscript away, 
Here’s some advice that may come 


in play: 

Don’t write a letter a yard or two 
long, 

Recounting the virtues of story or 
song, 

Thinking, if thus its good points you 
mention, 

You will secure the editor’s atten- 
tion. 


Don’t tell him the thing you’ve writ- 
ten is true, 

And that it really happened to you. 

If you’re not the shade of the grass, 
you ought 

To know he don’t care if it’s true or 
not. 

Don’t think to appeal to an editor’s 
heart, 

For they’re minus that seemingly vital 
part. 

Don’t forget to enclose stamps for its 
return— 

That is a lesson you, no doubt, will 
learn. 

And when it’s back numberless times, 
why then— 

Don’t get discouraged but send it 
again ! 





How to Prepare Manuscripts 

(Continued from page 88.) 
matters and are ready to say so if 
their numbers are made up too far in 
advance to permit considering the 
subject, or if it does not fit in with 
their policy, or again, if it is along 
a line in which they are likely to be 
interested. 

It is important that the writer keep 
an accurate filing system or manu- 
script record, that confusion may not 
arise between editors and contributors 
as to whether or not certain articles 
were sent forth or returned. It is not 
safe to depend upon the other part) 
wholly to do this correctly. Each 
should keep a record for his own in- 
formation and protection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For some months we have been planning this department for the song writers. Much 
enthusiasm has been expressed over it by all to whom the plans have been mentioned. 
We are glad to inaugurate this new department in this tssue and with it a series of 


articles on song writing by Lee Ice. 
ment for several months to come. 


These articles will hold a place in the new depart- 
In addition we plan to include many other articles 


on song writing and items of interest concerning song writers. 


PERSONALITY AND IDEAS 


By Lee Ice 


N this series of. articles I shall at- 
tempt to give you my seven years’ 
experience in songwriting. In these 
seven years I have wasted many 
stamps and valuable time that could 
have been used to better advantage 
could I have gotten hold of informa- 
tion such as I intend to reveal in these 
articles. I have been hit on the top of 
the dome by the fakers in the music 
business and have had experience 
enough that I pretty well know a fake 
proposition when I read it. I’m going 
to pass along to readers of THE 
\VrITER’s DiGest a series of real 
irticles, teaching step by step the con- 
struction of song poems. 

We must start at the beginning, and 
the beginning is personality. We don’t 
have to know the definition of person- 
lity in this case; in fact, I have never 
seen a definition that I thought was 
vood. What I mean by personality is 
ust simply a matter of being natural. 
so please remember thruout your 

ork, be natural. That is, don’t try to 

rite a comedy song when you are 
eling blue, or try to write a serious 
illad when you feel like laughing. 

Before we start to write a song we 

ust get an idea. The idea is the best 

itt of the song. The title generally 
xpresses the idea and it should be 
ort. Of course it is necessary some- 





times to have a long title to express 
the meaning clearly, but not often. A 
good idea is hard to find, you may take 
my word for that. Never, never, never 
try to think real hard for an idea. It 
may give you a headache and nothing 
more. Ideas come to us quite natural 
and unexpected. I have had excellent 
ideas for songs come to me and I 
didn’t write them down right at that 
moment and they slipped away from 
me. I have never been able to think of 
them since. It is always best to carry 
a pencil and a memo book with you, 
and when you get an idea put it down 
in black and white. That’s the only 
way to keep it. When you try to think 
and your mind doesn’t run along 
smoothly, read a funny little story, 
anything that will produce a laugh. 
Here’s a little story that contains a 
good idea: 

An Irishman stopped at a country 
boarding house for a night’s lodging. 
The proprietor informed him that the 
rooms were all occupied, but that he 
had a bed in an out-building and he 
could sleep there if he wished to do so, 
but the place was haunted. The Irish- 
man said he wasn’t afraid and retired. 
No sooner had he gotten into bed than 
he heard a voice in whispers, saying: 
“Nobody here but you and me, nobody 
here but you and me.” Pat raised up 
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quickly and said, “Faith, and there 
won't be anybody here but you soon as 
I get my trousers on.” 

Pat was going to find his way out, 
and that is exactly what we must do. 
We must learn to observe closely and 
gather ideas. Where do we find them? 
Anywhere. When I see an airplane 
flying over what does it remind of? 
Why the song, “Come Take a Trip in 
My Airship.” When I see a train it 
reminds me of “Casey Jones,” or 
“When That Midnight Choo Choo 
Leaves for Alabam’.” These songs 
must have been written under circum- 
stances. Probably your own circum- 
stances could suggest to you several 
titles for songs. Try to analyze them. 
I once saw a crippled man who wrote 
a song entitled “Won’t You Be a 
Friend of Mine?” He published it 
himself and made his living singing 
and selling his song. The best way to 
learn to write songs is to write, but 
you must have an idea. Be a good 
listener and observe what every one 
says. You will soon hear some short 
sentence that makes everybody laugh. 
Take the idea from that and start 
building a song around it. I am not 
going to touch upon the construction 
of lyrics in this article, but wish to 
say that a lyric should consist of two 
verses anda chorus. Write the chorus 
first and put the main idea into it. 
This will give you a chance to display 
your personality and a little later we 
will take up the work of revision and 
getting your song ready for the com- 
poser. 

Many songs that become hits are 
written in twenty minutes. These are 
natural ones.and not forced by hard 
thinking. It is claimed that “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band” was written in 
ten minutes and that the “Trail of the 
lonesome Pine” was written in twenty 
minutes. But we’re not going to travel 
that fast unless we get a natural idea. 
However, when we get an idea the 
faster we write the song the better it 
will be, and the more natural it will be. 
Under most circumstances one can get 
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a good idea for a song at a movie 
show by observing everything closely. 
Have you heard the song, “That’s 
Where My Money Goes to Buy My 
Baby Clothes?” This song made quite 
a hit in some sections, but whether it is 
good or bad depends entirely on your 
personality. I do not know, T am only 
guessing at it, but it seems to me that 
this idea was gotten at some crazy 
comedy at the movies. We must have 
songs of this character. They are 
rather natural and very descriptive. 

Now let’s get back to personality. 
To be successful you must look pros- 
perous, feel prosperous and be happy. 
When you meet a friend exchange a 
smile. Remember J. Will Callahan’s 
big song hit, “Smiles?” That is a real 
song. Everybody sang it. Did you 
ever hear anyone say they didn’t like 
it? I never did. -Mr. Callahan put 
personality into his song, and the 
result was it was a hit. How are we 
going to put that stuff into songs? 
What is it made of ? Well, I haven’t 
any answer, so we'll stop and think a 
minute. What was Callahan thinking 
of when he said, “There are smiles 
that make us happy, There are smiles 
that make us blue?” Here he ex- 
pressed two mere statements of facts, 
entirely different, both natural. The 
first smile makes us happy, the second 
blue. Is it any wonder that he touched 
the hearts of the world. Surely he 
must have a fine personality to write 
such a wonderful song, and he must 
have put every ounce of his personality 
into that song. Now follow the song 
ahead and try to analyze it. See if you 
can place yourself in his shoes and 
observe the different kinds of smiles 
that Callahan saw when he was writ- 
ing “Smiles.” If you can, you have a 
very good imagination and should 
make a success of song writing. It 
takes patience, perseverance, imagina- 
tion, personality and pep to make a 
good song. When you put all these 
into a song you can rest assured thai 
it is going to take with the people. 
(Continued on page 52.) 
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HE first prize in the Walt Mason 
Contest, conducted by the Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently 
been awarded to Mary Chase Cor- 
nelius, of Alabama, on her prose poem 
entitled “Conversation.” The second 
prize was awarded to Grace Howell 
Cordell, of Illinois, for her prose poem 
entitled “The Blue Ribbon,” and the 
third prize went to W. E. Vaplon, of 
Colorado, for his prose poem entitled 
“The Lay of the Hen that Lays.” 


Hearst’s Magazine is now known as 
Hearst’s International Magazine. This 
change having taken effect with the 
May issue. 


The five $100 prizes in the $1,000 
story contest, conducted recently by 
the True Story Magazine of New 
York City, have been awarded as fol- 
lows: the first to an annonymous au- 
thor for the story entitled “Why I Am 
Glad I Left My Husband”; the second 
to an annonymous author for the 
story, “A Runaway Couple” ; the third 
to an annonymous author for the 
story, “Eunice Finds Herself”; the 
fourth of these prizes went to Kather- 
ine Miller, of Philadelphia, Pa., whose 
story was entitled “Room at the Top” ; 
and the fifth, to Robert E. Ramsay, of 
Holyoke, Mass., for the story, “Fired.” 
The capital prize of $500 in this con- 
test has not yet been awarded. 


Mr. W. H. Voss, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is the author of an interesting 
volume of poems published recently. 

Henry Alexander Matthews, a Phil- 
adelphia organist, was awarded the 
$100 prize offered by the Matinee 
Musical Club of Philadelphia, for the 
best composition by an American com- 
poser. The prize-winning composition 
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WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


A little news corner to chronicle the doings of those in the profession. Items for this depart- 
ment are requested. If you don’t care to mention yourself there is always something concern- 
ing your friends that will be interesting to others who read The Writer's Digest. 
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is for organ, harp, violin and violin- 
cello. 

The prize of $5,000, which was 
offered for the best oratorio entitled 
“The Apocalypse,” has just been 
awarded to Paolo Gallico, of New 
York. 

Miss Rose Young, General Manager 
of The Woman Citizen, New York, 
has resigned, and will be succeeded by 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, as General 
Manager, and Miss Virginia Roderick 
as Editor. 

Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New 
York, have changed their name to 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 

The Son of Wallingford, by George 
Randolph Chester, and published by 
the Small, Maynard & Company, is a 
new book coming out shortly. Wall- 
ingford still has his punch, and the 
Kid, you remember those lobeless ears 
—well, he’s a live one and a real one. 

Barse & Hopkins, Publishers, have 
changed their address from 28 West 
23rd St., New York, N. Y., to 21-39 
Division St., Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. C. W. Driesbach, of Spokane, 
Wash., is author of the story “The 
Girl Who Went Right,” which ap- 
peared in the June issue of the True 
Story Magazine. Mrs. Driesbach is 
a member of the Scribes Club, a liter- 
ary club composed of writers, and 
those interested in writing in Spokane. 


Mr. R. A. Bankson, an honorary 
member of the Scribes Club, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been very success- 
ful in the past year in having a num- 
ber of stories accepted by some of the 
leading magazines. His latest is “Fate 
Stacks The Deck,” which appeared in 
the June issue of Short Stories. 
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“THE SOUL’S VOICE,” by Mrs. 
H. W. Voss (published by Richard 
G. Badger, The Gorham Press) is 
a very interesting little book of 
poems. 


“NEW POEMS,” by Epwin Curran 

(Four Seas Company). 

In 1917 Mr. Curran issued a little 
pamphlet entitled “First Poems,” only 
a few copies of which were printed 
but which made an immediate impres- 
sion upon the few critics who had an 
opportunity of reading it. In résponse 
to considerable demand we later issued 
a volume made up of “First Poems” 
with some revisions and additions. 
“New Poems” is a group of recent 
lyrics which show the author’s in- 
creased understanding of poetic 
values, marked by the same flowering 
of unusual imagery and by a lyric 
beauty which is the authentic stuff of 
poetry. 


“AMERICAN FOOTPRINTS IN 
PARIS,” translated and revised by 
Frances Witson Huarp (George 
H. Doran Company). 

Nothing like this book has ever been 
prepared for the American in Paris. 
Every place, every object, every per- 
son, French or American, which in 
any way represents a point of contact 
between the United States and France, 
is included with a brief but adequate 
description. Beginning with the early 
and most interesting relations in the 
days of Lafayette and Franklin, the 
author traces the various associations, 
political, scientific, artistic, diplomatic, 
and tells the reader exactly where to 
look in Paris for these things and why 
they are worth looking for. For the 
American visitor to Paris the book is 
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invaluable. It will be also a source 

of real delight because it uncovers so 

many unsuspected and _ interesting 
trails which will be new even to those 
who take pride in “knowing their 

Paris.” 

“TORCHLIGHT,” by Leonie 
Aminorr, (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany) is a new book, and is so nota- 
ble a piece of fiction that it is sure 
to arouse much interest. 

The famous men of the Revolution, 
Robespierre, Tallien, Mirabeau, and 
others take prominent parts in the 
action and among its people appear 
also Madame de Beauharnais, Ma- 
dame Lebrun, David, the Queen, the 
Kind, and members of their court. 
Important through all the story walks 
a beautiful, ambitious woman, always 
with an aim in view and bending all 
her energies and intriguing with all 
wits to get what she wants. In the 
latter part of the story what she wants 
is to get out of the prison into which 
the revolution has cast her with a 
cell-mate named Josephine de Beau- 
harnais. The action ends with the 
downfall of Robespierre, the end of 
the Terror and the opening of all the 
prisons. Napoleon appears in the first 
stage of his career. 

“EVE,” by KATHERINE Howarp, 
(Four Seas Company). 

Eve is the epic of woman, and of 
the race. It adopts the most primi- 
tive of all legends,—that of Adam and 
Eve, and applies it to the illustration 
of one of the most ultra modern of 
causes and doctrines. “It is a superb 
expression of the new feminism of 
our times. It embodies a great idea 
greatly conveyed.” — John Haynes 
Holmes. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. 
From month to month it will include correct synonyms—ryhming words—correct spelling— 
Communications to this department will be welcome. 
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Would You Spell It This Way? 
ERE are a number of words that 
often cause trouble. Have you 
ever stopped to see if you spell them 
correctly ? 


abatable aborigines 
abbassides acceptability 
abbreviate acclimitize 
aberration accouter 
able: Webster says: acme 
“It is difficult to accustom 
say when we are acquiesce 
not to use -able adage 
instead of -ible. ad finitum 
‘Yet a rule may advantageous 
be laid down as to adversary 
when wearetouse aerial 
it. To all verbs, aeronaut 
then, from the  akimbo 
Anglo-Saxon, to alchemist 


aid - de - camp: aide- 
de-camp is Wor- 


all based on the 
uncorrupted infin- 


itival stems of cester’s and Stor- 
Latin verbs of the month’s spelling. 
first conjugation alchemy 
and toall substan- alias 
tives, whenceso- Alleghany 
ever sprung, we allegiance 
annex -able only.’” 
Synonyms 


When looking for a synonym per- 
haps this list may reward your search. 
tbandon, v.—to renounce, to give away, to 

forego, to resign. 
tbase, v.—condescend, humble, depress. 
tbode, n.— dwelling, domicile, habitation, 

lodging. 
tbhate, v—decrease, shrink, depreciate, dis- 
count, lessen. 
iccessible, v.—within 
yielding, submissive. 
iccomplish, v.—achieve, complete, execute, 
culminate. 

fable, adj—amiable, complaisant, gallant. 
dmiration, n.—esteem, reverance, approba- 

tion, regard. 
iccumulate, v—amass, hoard, save up, stow 

away. 
resthetic, adj —picturesque, well composed, 
artistic. 
1ggravate, 
bitter. 


reach, manageable, 


v.—heighten, exasperate, em- 





aim, v.—intention, purpose, project. 

akin, v.—be related, claim relationship. 

alienation, n.—estrangement, disfavor, dis- 
affection. 

amplify, v.—magnify, pile-up, exaggerate. 

animosity, n.—enmity, resentment, displeas- 
ure, indignation. 

aquiline, adj.—angular, bent, serrated. 

array, v.—attire, accoutre, equip. 

associate, v.—mix, join, combine, mingle. 

atrract, v—beckon, inspire, prompt. 

audacity, n.—indiscretion, valor, 
ence, impertinence. 

avocation, n.—business, occupation, employ- 
ment. 

axiom, n.—maxim, aphorism, adage, proverb. 

awkward, adj.—unskilful, incompetent. 

azure, adj.—blue, sky-blue, bluish. 


imprud- 


Directions for the Use of Capitals 


Capitals often prove bothersome. 
These simple rules will go a long way 
toward relieving any trouble that they 
may cause. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
CAPITALS. 


Begin with capitals: 

(1) The first word of every sentence; as, 
Art is long. Iron is metal. 

(2) The names of places; as, London, 
Paris, the Parthenon, the Thames, the Alps. 

(3) The names of persons; John, 
Charles, Napoleon, Luther, Cromwell. 

(4) Titles of honor; as, Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria; President Cleveland; 
Prince of Wales. 

(5) The first word of every line of 
poetry; as, 

“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 

(6) The pronoun I and the interjection 
O; as, “O wretched man that I am.” 

(7) The names of objects personified ; as, 
“Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.” 

(8) The days of the week and the months 
of the year; as, Monday, Saturday; Janu- 
ary, September. 

(9) Direct quotations ; as, Plutarch says: 

“Lying is the vice of slaves.” 
(10) All words formed from proper 
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names; as, Platonic, Newtonian, Genoese, 
American. 

(11) All addresses; as, Daniel Webster, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry Clay, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

(12) All titles of books, etc.; as, Adam 
Bede. The Principia, David Copperfield. 


Rhyming Words 


Did you ever get a line that seemed 
just right and then strive in vain to 
locate a word to complete the succeed- 
ing line and rhyme with the first? 
Exasperating, wasn’t it, and how you 
wished for a list of words from which 
to choose. 

AFE. 

Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, etc. Allowable 
rhymes, leaf, sheaf, etc., deaf, etc., laugh, 
staff, etc. 


ODE AND OAD. 


Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, cor- 
rode, explode, forbode, commode, incom- 
mode, episode, etc. Perfect rhymes, road, 
toad, goad, load, etc., and the preterits and 
participles of verbs in ow, as ow’d, show’d, 
etc. Allowable rhymes, blood, flood, clod, 
hod, nod, broad, fraud, etc. 

URSE. 

Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, im- 
burse, reimburse.- Perfect rhyme, worse. 
Allowable rhymes, coarse, corse, force, 
verse, disperse, horse. 

AB. 

Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, 
scab, stab. Allowable rhymes, babe, astro- 
labe, etc. 

AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad, mad, pad, 
sad, brad, clad, glad, plad, chad, etc. Al- 
lowable rhymes cade, fade, etc., glede, bead, 
read, etc. :; 
ADE. 

Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, 
glade, shade, spade, trade, degrade, evade, 
dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade, brig- 
ade, esplanade, cavalcade, masquerade, 
renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, 
cannonade, palisade, etc. Perfect rhymes, 
aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid, etc., and 
the preterits and participles of verbs is ay, 
ey, and eigh, as play’d, obey’d, weigh’d, etc. 
Allowable rhymes, add, bad, etc., bed, dead, 
etc., bead, mead, etc., heed, need, etc. 


ACK. 

Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, 
tack, sack, rack, black, clack, crack, knack, 
slack, snack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, 








demoniac, symposiac, almanac. Allowable 

rhymes, back, tack, etc., neck, speck, etc. 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 
ACT. —Pope. 


Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, ex- 
tract, compact, contact, detract, exact, pro- 
tract, enact, infract, subtract, transact, 
cataract, with the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ack, as back’d, hack’d, etc. 
Allowable rhymes, the preterits and par- 
ticiples of verbs in ake, as bak’d, cak’d, etc. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, 
brace, chace, grace, place, space, trace, 
apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displace, mis- 
place, embrace, grimace, interlace, retrace, 
populace, etc. Allowable rhymes, grass, 
glass, etc., peace, cease, etc., dress, less, etc. 

ACH. 

Attach, detach, etc. Perfect rhymes, 
batch, match, etc. Allowable rhymes, fetch, 
wretch, etc. 





Personality and Ideas 
(Continued from page 48.) 

In choosing song writing as a pro- 
fession you are choosing a_ highly 
profitable work. Ofttimes the pleasure 
from writing songs more than repays 
you for the trouble expended. Besides, 
it is educational, it develops your per- 
sonality and makes you a leader among 
the people. It brings you fame and 
good standing among the best folks in 
the land, both business and socially. 
Indeed, it is something worth striv- 
ing for. 

One more caution I want to place 
before you, and that is to beware of 
get-rich-quick -schemes. Before you 
write your song banish forever the 
thought of the money it is going to 
bring you. Don’t depend upon it. Say 
to yourself that you are writing the 
song for the entertainment of music 
loving people and write songs with no 
other intention. It is the inspiration 
that the people are backing us up that 
really makes us do great things and 
not the jingle of coin coming our way. 
Remember in your work, be natural. 
There are not very many good songs 
being written, and there will be plenty 
of room for you at the top if you can 
write good, original songs. 
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be found in this column, 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, 
the needs of various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from 
editors and announcements of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will 








Prize Contest 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 25 
West 45th St., New York City, is 
offering $14,000 in prizes for twenty- 
four short stories to be accepted for 
publication in their magazine during 
the year of 1921. First prize, $5,000; 
second, $2,500; third, $1,000; fourth, 
$500. For the other twenty stories, 
$250 each will be paid. Contest closes 
August 31, 1921. Manuscripts must 
be mailed, not delivered in person, on 
and after July 1, 1921. The character 
of stories desired are those dealing 
with love and romance, married life, 
adventure, mystery and humor. The 
element of the photoplay is not de- 
sired. 

AMERICAN POETRY MAGA- 
ZINE, 308 38th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
offers $25 for the best poem submitted 
during the year of 1921 by a student 
of any Wisconsin college or university, 
$15 annually for the best sonnet and 
$10 annually for the best lyric, and 
$10 for the best poem submitted for 
the summer issues. The monthly book- 
prizes still continue. 

TELLING TALES, 41 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, offers a prize 
of $50 for the best lyrical poem sub- 
mitted during the year 1921. There 
is no limit to the number of poems 
that may be submitted by any one 
person. There is no. restriction as to 
length or subject. The editors reserve 
the privilege of buying at their regu- 
lar rates, such poems as are submitted 
and considered worthy of publication. 
Payment in these cases will be made 
as is their usual custom, that is, on 


acceptance. A_ self-addressed and 
stamped envelope must be included 
for return of manuscript. The con- 
test will close November Ist, 1921. 

THE ETUDE, 1712-1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., conducts a 
Junior Etude Competition each month 
of the year for the girls and boys of 
the Junior Etude Department of their 
magazine. It awards three pretty 
prizes each month for the neatest and 
best original essay on subjects assigned 
each month by them in the pages of 
the Department. Also awards prizes 
for answers to puzzles in this depart- 
ment. Essays must not contain over 
150 words; any boy or girl under 15 
years of age may compete. All con- 
tributions must bear name, age, and 
address of sender (not written on a 
separate piece of paper), and be sent 
to the “Junior Etude Competition.” 
Do not use typewriters. The names 
of the prize winners and their essays 
are printed the following month, also 
the names of those who deserve hon- 
orable mention. Also names of prize 
winners for puzzle corner. This is 
good literary practice for young music 
students. 

The Birmingham Writer’s Club 
offers a prize of $150.00 for the best 
poem to be read on the occasion of 
Birmingham’s Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration to be held here this fall, the 
exact date of the closing of the con- 
test to be announced later. Poems for 
the contest should be addressed to 
Mrs. J. N. Cornelius, Pres. Birming- 
ham Writer’s Club, 1410 N. 24th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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The O. Henry Memorial prize is- 
sued by the Society of Art and 
Sciences for the best short story writ- 
ten during the year consists of a first 
prize of $500.00 and a second prize 
of $250.00. A book of the 15 or 20 
stories which the judges consider are 
the best published during the year 
appears annualiy under the title of 
“O. Henry Memorial Award Stories.” 


FARM AND FIRESIDE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, is 
still paying $15.00 each month for the 
best editorial not exceeding 500 words. 


THESUNDAY TRIBUNE, 
Chicago, Ill., offers $1.00 for every 
brief letter it can use on “My Fun- 
niest Traveling Experience. Address: 
“Traveling Experiences.” 


SOUTHERN RURALIST, 116 
East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga., is offer- 
ing monthly prizes of $15.00, $10.00, 
$3.00, and $2.00 for the best letters 
of not more than 1000 words each, 
suitable for their special numbers. 
Letters must be received by the first 
of the month preceding the month of 
the special numbers. The August 
number will be a Fall Garden Num- 
ber and Ensilage Number also; Sep- 
tember, a Small Grain Number; Oc- 
tober, a Building Number ; November, 
an Automobile Number, also Trucks 
and Good Roads Number; December, 
a Fruit Number; January, 1922, a 
Poultry Number. 


The editors of The New Success 
Magazine are offering $1,000.00 in 
cash prizes. The stories submitted 
should be between 3,000 and 8,000 
words in length, and must be stories 
of success won in the face of great 
odds. $500.00 will be awarded to the 
author of the story that is judged to 
be the best one submitted, and $100.00 
will be awarded to the authors of each 
of the five next best stories. This 
contest will close December 31, 1921, 
and the prize-winning stories will be 








announced in the March, 1922, issue 
published February 20, 1922. All 
prizes will be paid on or before that 
time. All manuscripts must be type- 
written on one side of the paper only, 
and return postage must be enclosed if 
the authors desire unaccepted manu- 
scripts returned at the end of the con- 
test. Address the Prize Story Con- 
test Editor, The New Success Maga- 
zine, 1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Literary and Fiction Magazines 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
REFERRED TO IN MR. LEEDS’ 
“MIDSUMMER FICTION MAR- 
KETS” IN THIS ISSUE: 

Ace-High Magazine and Telling 
Tales: Readers’ Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 799 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Action Stories: Fiction House, 
Inc., 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Brief Stories and Clues: 805 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Love Story Magazine, Popular 
Magazine, Smith’s Magazine, Detec- 
tive Story Magazine, Western Story 


Magazine, Top-Notch Magazine, 
Ainslee’s Magazine, and People’s 


Magazine, Street and Smith Corpo- 
ration, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Adventure and Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, Spring and Macdougal Streets, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Snappy Stories and Live Stories, 
New Fiction Publishing Corporation, 
37 West 39th Street, New York City, 
New York. 

Short Stories, Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Magazine, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

McClure’s Magazine, 25 West 44th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Pictorial Review, 216 West 39th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 

The Follies, Saucy Stories, and 
Black Mask Magazine, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 West 
10th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Red Book, Green Book, and Blue 
Book, 36 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Young’s Magazine and _ Breezy 
Stories, 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 

THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 
Concord, N. H., write: “This maga- 
zine is primarily a magazine relating 
to the state of New Hampshire, its 
past, present, and future, and gives 
most of its space to articles with a 
Granite State connection. These are 
prepared for the most part by mem- 
bers of the staff, and we do not pay 
for contributions not especially ar- 
ranged for. Young writers of stories 
and poems who care to exchange their 
work for free subscriptions and copies 
of the magazine containing their con- 
tributions will be welcome. Mr. 
Brookes More has offered a prize of 
$50.00 for the best poem published 
in the Granite Monthly during 1921, 
and although we do not pay for verse, 
writers from every state in the Union 
have entered the contest. Harlan C. 
Pearson is the Editor. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354- 
360 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
say that all of their articles are con- 
densed from other periodicals or from 
books, and they use no original ma- 
terial. Wm. S. Woods is the Editor. 

DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, write that they need novel- 
ettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words, or 
pproximately 25,000 words in length, 
short stories up to 6,000 words and 

‘rials—installments running about 
12,000 words—from 36,000 to about 
“5,000 words. The Editor; F. G. 
‘lackwell, would be glad to answer 
ny questions that writers would care 

' ask him as to particular needs. It 

also suggested that the magazine be 

ad carefully—in that way a general 
lea can be obtained as to just what 
ie Editor is striving for. 
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MS. COPYING 


20 Cents a Thousand 


To prove the superiority of our 
typing, we will type one manuscript, 
including carbon copy, for each new 
customer, at the above rate. Write 
for a free sample of our work, 
AUTHOR’S TYPING AND RE- 
VISING BUREAU, Muscadine, Ala. 





e 9 © 
The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart.) 


Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. 

THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
Dover, N. J. 


SCENARIO WRITERS! Do you want 
helpful criticism of your synopses by 
Scenario Editor and Writer who has 
had actual studio experience in New 
York City and helped many profes- 
sional writers. Rate: $2.00 per 5,000 
words or less. TREVE COLLINS, Jr., 
6 St. Francis Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Revising, correcting, typing, editing; all kinds 
of writer’s service; we know our work and do it 
right; we specialize in poetry. 

Highest grade Special Articles, particularly for 
Scientific Magazines. PAUL DURST, 1504 Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 








AUTHORS! $5 in gold for best 
MS. typed before Oct. 1, 1921. 
Rate, 30c per 1000 words. Carbon. 
Return postage. Every MS. has a 
chance to win. V. GLENN CAS- 

NER, Repton, Ky. 
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We Pay Cash for Books 


OF ALL KINDS 


Send list of what you have, giving 
title, author, publisher and condi- 


tion. We will make best offer. 


American Library Service 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


LET ME DO YOUR TYPING. I 
am neat and competent; 35 cents 
per thousand, including one car- 
bon. ETHEL H. JONES, 161 
Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 


or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 


CHILTON CHASE, 

1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
The Way Past the Editor 
also samples of 


THE STUDENT - WRITER 


The “Little Giant’ of writers’ magazines— 
50c a year. 


1836 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 
“Helps for Student-Writers,” a text-book, $1.00. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 


county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil Serv- 
ice, Language, Drawing, Engineering, Agricul- 
ture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting 
Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition for 
Mail Course to 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 





EVERYBODY’S 
Spring and Macdougal Sts., 


MAGAZINE, 
New 
York City, tells us, “Everybody’s pub- 
lishes novels ranging in length from 
50,000 to 100,000 words or more; 
novelettes up to 30,000 words and 


short stories up to 15,000. It pub- 
lishes no articles; poems occasionally. 
It wants all types of stories, provided 
they are clean and simply and clearly 
told. If we have a favorite type of 
story it is the story of action. We 
want no stories that glorify crime; 
none containing a salacious sex appeal. 
We welcome new writers; we are al- 
ways glad to consider fiction manu- 
scripts —no articles — submitted in 
typewritten form and with stamped 
and addressed envelope enclosed. 
While due care is exercised in hand- 
ling manuscripts, it should be under- 
stood that they are sent at the owner’s 
risk. - We suggest that you always 
send a letter with your manuscript. 
This will lead to a closer acquain- 
tance and will place you permanently 
upon our records. 

THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 
C., desires articles relative to inter- 
national relations—articles calculated 
to promote international justice. Man- 
uscripts of reasoned and authoritative 
statements on international law and 





. on co-operation between the nations, 


preferably from 1500 to 3000 words, 
are especially desired. Arthur Deerin 
Call is Secretary and Editor. 

BOOKPLATE CHRONICLE, 1% 
Board of Trade, Kansas City Mo., of 
which Alfred Fowler is the Editor, 
writes: “I buy literary material of 
exceptional literary merit dealing with 
the subject of bookplates and wood- 
engraving. I should be very glad, in- 
deed, to hear from any of your read- 
ers with contributions on these sub- 
jects. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION MAGA- 
ZINE, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C., use historical arti 
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cles, illustrated whenever possible. 
Their present needs are articles of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
and they seldom use poetry. Payment 
is made upon acceptance at current 
rates. Articles found available for 
publication are returned within two 
weeks when accompanied with return 
stamps or stamped envelope. 


WESTERN STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. As regards the length of 
stories and novelettes the needs of 
this magazine are practically the same 
as those of Detective Stories, Mr. F. 
G. Blackwell is the Editor. 


THE LIVING AGE, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. This magazine, in 
conformity with its unbroken policy 
for the last seventy-six years, pub- 
lishes only translations and reprints of 
foreign articles, and therefore affords 
no market for American contributions. 
Victor S. Clark is the Editor. 

THE ARKANSAS WRITER, P. 
©. Box 389, Little Rock, Arkansas, is 
the official organ of the Authors’ and 
Composers’ Society of Arkansas. It 
is devoted to the interests of poetry, 
fiction, history, art, music, and the 
Subscription price is $1.50 
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MANUSCRIPT PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
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TAN: 


“ou ER , in which to mail manuscripts. 
ENVELO Price, Postpaid $1.50 
ET NoTeE: Orders for less than com plete set will not be accepted 
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PYRAMID PENCILS 
THE PENCILS WITH THE EVERLASTING LEAD 
Especially Adapted for Commercial Purposes 
Made Only in Popular No. 2 (Medium) Degree of Lead 


The Acme of Perfection . sa .o0o 
in Imported Lead Pencils. Price, 5 Gross 


IMPORTERS & TRADERS ALLIANCE 
240 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











Send me your REJECTED JUVENILE 
STORIES. If they can be made mar- 
ketable I will do it on a 50-50 basis. 
No cost to you unless sold. Enclose 
stamped return’ envelope. Sana 
DREHER, 759 East 117th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? Re- 
jected manuscripts are unnecessary. A 
small fee, 50 cents per thousand words, 
invested in competent, professional 
criticism, will insure you against dis- 
couragement and repeated rejections, 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 


EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Let an experienced typist put your 
MSS in neat shape. Please. 50c a 1,000 
words. 1 carbon copy. I get repeated 
orders. Terms on poems on application. 
Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 
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You can be sure your manuscripts 
e being forwarded in_proper shape = 
Set consists of = 
75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, = 

8% x11. 

75 Second Sheets (for carbon 
copy of your manuscript). 

25 Manilla Envelopes, 4x9, = 
which you are to self- = 
address and enclose with = 
your manuscript. & 

25 Manilla Envelopes, 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Something 
you will appreciate. A black, standard 
width, non-filling “Xclnt” Brand rib- 
bon for 50 cents. No stamps. W. P. 
BIDWELL, 2324 So. Wayne Ave., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Photoplays Typed! Plays Typed! 
Stories Typed! 


Price—50c per thousand words, including one 
carbon copy. 

Guarantee—ACCURACY, NEATNESS, SPEED 
IN DELIVERY. 

Address—ELLEN HILL, 4850 Langley Ave., 
Chicago. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY | 


Authors’ Agent 

Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey pub- 
lications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information, 

25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Edited, revised, typed. Sce- 
narios. Research. Evelyn C-. 


Campbell, 434 West 120th St., 
New York City. 








READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894, 
Little Rock, 


Arkansas. 














THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
write: “At the present time my most 
pressing need is for good short stories 
around four or five thousand words 
in length.” J. M. Siddall is the Edi- 
tor. 

BY-WATER MAGAZINE, Ri- 
chelieu Bldg., Montreal, Canada, is 
no longer published under this name. 
Its successor is The Canadian Illus- 
trated Monthly, Richelieu Building, 
Montreal, Canada. The management 
remains the same. 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York City, 
write: “Weare actively in the market 
for the best short stories written. 
We prefer stories that are not morbid 
and stories that deal not too strongly 
with sex. Our best length is from 
five or six thousand words, although 
we would like stories even shorter. 
As a matter of fact there is hardly 
any type or length that we would not 
use if the story is good enough. We 
pay for it what we believe a story is 
worth no matter how long or short it 
is. If you read the magazine you 
will see that we do not require that an 
author be widely known. We use a 
great many well-known names simply 
because these authors, as a rule, seem 
to turn out the best stories. We want 
modern day fiction only. I believe, 
there isn’t a magazine in the world 
that is making as great an effort as 
COSMOPOLITAN, to encourage 
new writers. I assure you we make it 
plain that we will welcome any con- 
tribution that has merit. Verne Har- 
din Porter is the Editor. 

THE ARGOSY, 280 Broadway, 
New York City, at present only needs 
short stories under four thousand 
words in length. Matthew White, Jr., 
is the Editor. 

LIFE, 17 West 31st St., New York 
City, of which Thos. L. Masson is th« 
Editor, are only in need of origina! 
prose. 
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CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


We pay $10 each month for the shortest and 
best advertisement of our monthly. Cash Prize 
Contest Lists, which show over fifty contests, and 
over $50,000 -in cash prizes each month. Send 
postal for Bulletin No. 17. THOMAS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF LISTS, East Haddam, Conn. 





EDITORIAL SERVICE 


for writers, embracing criticism, re- 
vision, typewriting, marketing. Not 
stereotyped advice and mechanical 
correction, but conscientious, indi- 
vidual service. Criticism 50c per 
1000 words. H. K. ELLINGSON, 
Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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DON’T THROW AWAY 
YOUR MONEY 


An Honest, Unbiased Opinion of 
Your Song for $3.00. 


My advice and experience will 
save you time, money and worry. 
Criticism will include suggestions 
for vitalizing title or theme, if 
needed. If worth while and particu- 
larly appropriate to present demand, 
I may buy outright or publish on 
royalty at my expense, not yours. 
If worthless, I will tell you so very 
candidly and give reason why. Be- 
ware of “pay for publishing” con- 
tracts. 


M. H. LINES, 
1843 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 








For Sale at Your Dealer 


Made in Five Grades 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 








NEWSPAPER EDITING 


By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


This volume is a text-book on journalism for the as- 
sistance of young newspaper workers who are learning 











| NEWSPAPER EDITING | 
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the technique of their craft. Starting with the rudiments 
of copy reading, it takes up in sequence, revision, errors 
of expression, typographical style, inaccuracies, news 
values, style and diction, libelous statements, detecting 
speed, “boiling,” expanding, etc. The 
chapter on Headline Writing tells the hows and whys in 
a manner that every reader can understand. Proof read- 
ing, make-up, type and printing are explained with infinite 
care and thoroughness. 

‘ Every phase of the subject is discussed in detail with 
\ GRANT MILNOR HYDE | a view to its helpfulness and practical bearing upon the 


errors, neatness, 


work of journalism and newspaper editing. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.25 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITECRAFTERS 
TUR 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention of 
A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic of 
established reputation and ten years experience, 
who has helped thousands of writers to a better 
understanding of story values and editorial re. 
quirements. 





Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 


Send for particulars 


A. L. KIMBALL 


116 Park Drive, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Mention THe Writer’s DiceEst. 





LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 


Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets 
and revises prose and verse. Send stamp 
for circulars and references. 5 Willoughby 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
MSS. revised, typed, criticised and 
marketed. Write for terms. 
569-70 W. 150th St., New York City. 





Henry Albert Phillips Offers 
Fac-Simile Copy of 4000-Word 
Photoplay 
Synopsis 


Produced with Mary Miles Minter 
One Dollar (While they last) 





HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


15 WEST 67 STREET 


NEW YORK 














POETRY: A Magazine of Verse, 
543 Cass St., Chicago, Ill., is now 
twenty-five cents per single number 
and $3.00 per year. The editors now 
are Alice Corbin Henderson, Harriet 
Monroe, and Marion Strobel; associ- 
ate editor. Always glad to consider 
original poems. 


Business and Trade Journals 


BARRON’S, 44 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y., is edited by C.W. Barron, 
is a new national financial weekly, 
using technical articles on securities, 
capital, Wall Street, and other aspects 
of capital and finance, as well as arti- 
cles on political, social or labor topics 
in relation to capital and finance. 


THE RETAIL DRUGGIST, 58 
West Lafayette St., Detroit; Mich., 
are in need of really high-class articles 
that deal with merchandising problems 
in retail stories. They do not have to 
be confined to the drug trade entirely, 
as they could be of a general nature. 
They are in a position to pay a good 
price for such manuscripts, and would 
like to secure the services of the best 
writer. 


GODDARD BUSINESS NEWS 
BUREAU, 5626 Irvington Place, Los 
Angeles, Cal., writes the following in 
a recent letter: “We are desirous of 
getting from writers in all parts of the 
United States hints regarding interest- 
ing methods, men and activities in the 
retail lines, from all sizes of towns and 
in all lines of merchandising. The 
writer who finds a lead should prompt- 
ly send to the bureau a brief hint—he 
or she need not disclose the name of 
the subject. If there promises to be a 
market for a story on that subject the 
bureau will immediately forward a 
questionnaire to guide the writer in 
securing the information necessary, 
and at the same time send rates and 
terms. Sometimes this means a larger 
amount of space, an extra story, and 
surely a better chance for a sale.” 
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e, BEGINNERS! Earn as you learn by MANUSCRIPTS SELL when accurately 
w writing juvenile fiction. Five-lesson typed. 35c per 1000 words, with one 
Tt course analyzes complete development carbon. Special rates for long scripts, 
¥ of one a my published stories for photoplays. Write for further infor- 
: bows. gegen ong for i mation. DONALD COOLEY, 1694 
‘ pripergets Cleetuad Ohio » 759 Hast Hewitt Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

SAVE MONEY ON BOOKS! ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
: Get our quotations on books—new, RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
) ee ee PUBLICATION? 
f WE Nn ANY BOOK Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has 
a Practi U omg tl ee made a specialty of typing, revising and 
S gore» economy tm: Bao h nnn i criticising manuscripts, will be glad to 
: ee post dod _ ee handle your work for you. The charge 
: Sicod wn. a iat of your requirements for straight copying is 50c a thousand 
Our quotations will surprise you words or part thereof; the copying with 

Inquiries solicited. Prom 4 “ editorial revision, 75c a thousand, and for 
, ~~ geevice P a constructive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE | "ite for particulars. 
' 500 Se ee 402 RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR, 
y Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 
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WRITING THE SHORT STORY 




















| 
| 
| 
Price, $2.60 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


This is one of the most comprehensive and practical 
books for writers ever published. It contains a series 
of articles which consider every phase of this work. 
The author was formerly editor of a very prominent 
magazine and he writes from his many years of ex- 
perience in literary work. This book tells what a 
short story is, treats on the different kinds, how to 
choose a theme, gathering the materials, taking notes, 
what constitutes a plot, how to develop plot, how to 
open story, body of story, climax, how to select char- 
acters, how many to use, all about dialogue, how to 
select a good title, titles to avoid, how to acquire a 
vocabulary, how to prepare manuscript in professional 
and required style. It also gives excellent advise on 
how to sell your story and dozens of other chapters 
necessary to every author’s success. Each one of its 
441 pages mean much to the ambitious writer. It con- 
tains within its covers what one might call “an edu- 
cation in authorship.” 

For the past several years we have searched the 
field of literature for a book that we could conscienti- 
ously offer as “the very best textbook for writers 
of short stories,” something to compete with the high- 
priced correspondence courses. Our efforts were 
finally rewarded and the above volume is the prize. 


Handsome Cloth Cover, 441 Pages. 
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MRS. ORPHA V. ROE, 
Literary Critic, 


Hotel Parsons, Spokane, Wash. 





Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticised free. 
Legal Protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture 
producers. 

Write ALEX. McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 
particulars ning bership. 


TYPING DONE 
50c 1,000 words; 1 carbon. 


5 Plot-germs $1.00. Box 13, 
National Military Home, Kans. 




















Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 





OU can add many dollars to your 

income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 
at your door.”” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer’s Digest 


m BUTLER BLDG, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Agricultural Publications 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 
Garden City, N. Y., accepts short 
notes of two or three hundred words 
on the subject of “Horticulture.” They 
state: “We do not like abstract writ- 
ings but rather accounts of what gar- 
deners have themselves done and why, 
that is, make it a personal statement 
when writing articles for The Garden 
Magazine. 


THE AMERICAN THRESHER- 
MAN and FARM POWER and 
TRACTOR and GAS ENGINE RE- 
VIEW, Madison, Wis., say they are 
overstocked and will not purchase any 
new material until Fall. V. V. Det- 
wiler is the Managing Editor. 


Technical Magazines 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER, Mo- 
nadnock Building, Chicago, IIl., uses 
articles pertaining to telephone con- 
struction. Pays about one cent per 
word. 


Newspapers and Syndicates 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 


Cleveland, Ohio, is not in the market 
for contributions at the present time. 
Most of their material is furnish by 
their own staff. 


Photographs 


ROSWICK AND MURRAY, of 
Sturgis, Mich., ask us to kindly in- 
form all writers that at present they 
are in the market for photographs of 
unusual subjects. For instance. as 
photos of houses, scenic scenes, gar- 
den scenes, newest inventions, in fact, 
everything that is really interesting. 
No snapshots accepted unless the sub- 
ject is of a very rare quality. They 
report on all material within one week 
and pay on acceptance. The only re- 
striction they make is that the ma- 
terial submitted be accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope for 
its return in case of non-acceptance. 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 


HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast 
range of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel 
work, juvenile stories, ‘essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact every- 
thing in the way of literary material—that will enable the writer to dispose 
of his work to advantage. “1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great 
How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts came today. I am much pleased with it. 
It is far and away better than the old book, of which I have a copy. It is certainly a hook 
that every writer should have. I wish you success with your good work. L.T.C., Oshkosh, Wis. 

“1001 Places” came safely to hand as promised. Thank you. It seems comprehensive 
enough to prove helpful to “fall sorts and conditions” of writers. I expect to refer to it often. 
—I, T. J., Lansing, Mich. 

“1001” arrived, and it is entirely satisfactory—E. R., Peterboro, N. H. 

I acknowledge with on copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts. I find it full of 
valuable suggestions.—J. K., Washington, D, C, 

“1001” received. Its ea is good, its print is better, it gives ambition a real impetus. 
—N. L. C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been 
recognized as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary 
material. No writer who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford 
to do without it. A single new market opened to you—a single sale of your 
least important manuscript—will more than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell more manuscripts. NOW READY. PRICE, $2.50. 

(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers’ sent on request.) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU, 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts. 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers 
to perfect and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve, who for more than half this period had it under his direct control. 
Mr. Reeve has now resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, 
and all manuscripts submitted will be read and advised upon by himself 
personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of 
literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines 
and newspapers, as editor, and as foreign correspondent and travel writer— 
which have had cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of edi- 
torial needs and requirements. This experience can be applied to your 
own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000: words or: leas: «..3..0....5 00s. $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 
1000 to 2000 words. ............ 1.25 50 cents for each additional 1000. 
2000 to 3000 words............. 2.00 Special rates for book manuscripts of 
3000 to 4000 words............. 2.60 more than 20,000 words, and for verse. 
4000 to 5000 words............. 3.20 Send for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 






































THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Three Books That Every Writer Should Have 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—tThis is a new book, just off the 
press. It tells in detail how to write the photoplay synopsis; kind of stories 
wanted; kind not wanted; the elements of suspense; putting in the human in- 
terest; the importance of a good title; how to properly mail the manuscript, ete. 
Every detail of successful photoplay writing is thoroughly covered. A sample 
synopsis is included in-back pages. This is one of the best books for the writer 
of photoplays ever written. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET—This book contains the names and ad- 
dresses of over one hundred film companies and publishers, in the market for 
photoplays, short stories, serials, book manuscripts, novelettes, poems, special 
articles on various subjects and photographs. Jt also specifies the KIND of 
material each publisher wants. 

Every writer is confronted with the problem of WHERE to sell his manu- 
script after it is written. Let this valuable book solve the problem for you. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS—Here is a book that is full of 
timely and helpful information, valuable to every ambitious writer. 

The author has had a wide experience in all the branches of literary work 
and therefore speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful, instructive information, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting 
together his idea in such a form that he will produce correctly drawn-up 
manuscripts. It is a book that every writer should have on his desk. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST—You have read this issue of this won- 
derful magazine for writers. You see how valuable it will be to you—how it will 
be a new source of inspiration and helpfulness. You want it 

sent to you each month. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. 
K\ Wyn gyn wee Digest (for 
| eo How Hh Rh pina ee ALL FOR 


| . HoW fe  AYS pe Pod Prepare Manu- ae $3.75 


The Writer’s Market... 1.00 
OFFER No. 2. 


pHiolo 


The Writer’s Digest (for 


BOTH FOR 


one year) sz00} 
Any one of these books. 1.00 $2.50 


PHE WKILER’S DIGEST. 

K-1 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed please find $ 
ceptance of your Special Offer No 
(If Offer No. 2, write name of book) 
























































Two Indispensable Books 
FOR 


Writers of Verse and Song 








WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. WICKES. 








en era The successful song writer is the highest paid writer in existence. 


RITING THE H WRITING THE POPULAR SONG is one of the most helpful, 
W thought-compelling books ever published. Its title is a misleading 

one in a sense, for it is more than a mere textbook. It is a valuable 
POPULAR SONG j reatise on the philosophy of catering to the world’s needs. E. M. 
| ‘ickes is a ach °5 known song writer, and has himself given to the 
world many popular song hits. The introduction is by Harry Von 
Tilzer, one of the best known song writers of this decade. 

Some of the chapter heads of this remarkable work are: Various 
Types of Songs Analyzed, Titles, Themes, Themes to Be Avoided, 
Timeliness, Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story Element, Punch, The 
Chorus, Melody Construction, Songhits, Manuscripts and Markets, 
Publishing Your Own Songs, The Song Shark (a very important 
chapter), etc. Jn the back pages is a long list of Popular Song 
Publishers. 

There is a fortune in popular song writing if you strike the right 
song. If you think it worth the effort, let this wonderful volume 
be your guide. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top, 181 pages. rice, 
postpaid, $1.75. 




















RHYMING DICTIONARY 


By J. WALKER. 








This 700-page Rhyming Dictionary is one of the most timely and 


Hy 

ost helpful books fer writers of poems and songs ever published. i RHYMING 

Che whole English language is arranged according to the termina- HH 

n of each word. As in the ordinary dictionary, words follow each | DICTIONARY 
ther in alphabetical order according to the letters they begin with, | 
this Rhyming Dictionary they follow each other according to the 
tters they cnd with. All letters, therefore, that end with a are 
laced first in the Rhyming Dictionary, instead of all words that 
gin with a as in the regular dictionary. 

lo illustrate its helpfulness let us suppose that the writer 

em o1 son ig has ended a line with the word extension. le is ata 
ss to find a suitable rhyming word for extension. He turns to his 
<HYMING DICTIONARY and within a moment’s time finds the 
ords ascension, decension, dimension, to pension, suspension, dis- 
nsion, and many others. Or if the word be night, we have height, 
ght, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, 
ite, bite, etc. 

Substantial cloth cover, over 700 pages, Price, postpaid, $2. 























USE THIS COUPON TODAY. 
(tHE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed please find $—————_—. Send me by return mail [| | WRITING 
THE POPULAR SONG,[ ] RHYMING DICTIONARY. 


Mark [X] before the book or books you want. 














You! Newspaper Correspondents 
HERE ARE TWO BOOKS FOR YOU 








THE NEWSPAPER 











9 - “| Offers the ambitious writer many ! 
Newspaper Reporting | opportunities. It can be used as a Ht PRACTICAL 
and rofitable stepping-stone to literary | JOURNALISM 
Correspondence | fields or in itself it offers an inter- ! | 
g and worth while career. H Wk 





two books are invaluable 

1 to the correspondent and 

reporter. Filled from cover to 
cover with valuable suggestions, 
they bring to the reader a fund of 
nformation that otherwise can be 
gained only through years of prac- 
tical experience coupled with close 
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bservation, 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING and CORRESPONDENCE 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


The prospective newspaper reporter will find this a helpful textbook, explaining clearly the 
fundamental principles of newspaper writing. It will help him get his stuff past the editor’s 
blue pencil, for it teaches him with practical and helpful suggestions rather than with a 
system of ‘“‘don’ts.” 

Every kind of story is discussed and the method is given for putting it into newspaper 
form. The book is illustrated by examples taken from the columns of prominent papers 
which show how the stories are actually written. 


CLOTH COVER, 348 PAGES. PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.25. 


PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 
By E. L. SHUMAN 


Here is a complete manual covering the whole field of newspaper work. Never before has 
an author attempted to describe modern newspaper methods in such a complete way. All 
that enters into the preparation and manufacture of the completed product is described. 

The following chapter heads plainly indicate its usefulness: Evolution of the Press, Posi- 
tions and Salaries, How a Reporter is Educated, The Reporter at Work, Plan of a News 
Story, How the News is gathered, Editors and Their Methods, Qualifications for Journalism, 
The Sunday Supplement, In the Artist’s Room, Women in Newspaper Work, Filling the Ad 
Columns, etc., etc. 

It is a book for both those who seek to enter journalism and those who have already 
embarked on a newspaper career, 


BOUND IN CLOTH, 265 PAGES. PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
K-7 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed please find $............ Send me by return mail [ ] NEWS- 
PAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE, [ ] PRACTICAL 


JOURNALISM. 
Mark [X] before the books you want. 














